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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

HERE has been a Revolution this week which may prove im- 
portant or not, according to the connection between its 
author and the Spanish Minister of War. Marshal Saldanha, who 
has been threatening the Portuguese Government for some time, on 
Thursday morning marched upon the Palace, at the head of six 
battalions. The guard resisted, seven soldiers were killed, but by 
4p.m. the Marshal was in possession of Fort St. Georges, had 
forced his way into the Palace, had dismissed the Ministry, and 
: bad formed a new one, with himself as Minister of War. All that 
is of no importance, unless the Marshal is in league with Prim, and 
intends to compel the Braganzas to accept the sovereignty of the 
Peninsula. He has shown “Iberian” proclivities once or twice, 
and may be obeying a signal from Madrid, where the Pronuncia- 
mento, or Revolution, or whatever it is, will cause no little commo- 
tion, where Prim has just suggested that Serrano might as well be 
King, and where the Cortes seem unable to agree upon that or 
any other close of the interregnum. The Braganzas are royal, 
Catholic, liberal, and well dowried; but the Portuguese are not 
fayourable to the arrangement, which might, however, be carried 
out by force. If it should be, and Napoleon should demand com- 
pensation, there will, as Americans say, be lively times. At 
present, however, the only change is that Marshal Saldanha, 

nearly ninety, is Dictator of Portugal. 





New Zealand seems to be past its worst hour. ‘The last tele- 
gram from the colony announces a considerable defeat of 'Te 
Kooti by the friendly natives, with the slaughter of nineteen of 
his comrades and the capture of 300 more,—but not, unfor- 
tunately, Te Kooti’s capture. What is more extraordinary 
still, our own Government, alarmed by the resolute tone of 
the New Zealand Commissioners, who did not conceal their 
belief that the colony had sickened of the embarrassment of a 
connection with England which has for so long a time produced 
only bickerings and cavalier despatches from the Colonial Office 
full of taunts and good wishes for the enemy, and declined even 
to recommend the acceptance of the proposed guarantee for half 
amillion, have offered the guarantee of a million, and offered it, 
moreover, in courteous and even complimentary terms, referring 
to the ‘‘ gallantry” displayed by the colony when cast upon its 
own resources. ‘The Commissioners will advise that this peace- 
offering shall be accepted; and we hope the Colony, when it un- 
derstands the situation, will accept the advice. For the offer 
means, as we have pointed out in another column, a good deal 
more than a veering-round of Lord Granville. It means that 
the Government find the feeling in many of the most powerful 
constituencies against them, and that a rupture with New Zealand, 
caused as in this instance it would have been caused, would pro- 
bably have been their ruin. Under such circumstances, those who 
have fought heartily in this country for the overburthened colony 
have some right to express a hope that they will not have fought 
in vain. 

The vote on the Plébiscite was announced to the Corps Légis- 
latif on Wednesday, and the official numbers are 7,330,142 
affirmative, to 1,538,825 negative, with 112,915 void bulletins. It 
is calculated that in 17 departments, where the number of those 
who cannot read is one in twenty, the proportion of Noes is 26 per 








cent.; while in 63 departments, in which the number of the illiterate 
ranges from a half to three-fourths the Noes are only 11} per cent., 
loyalty being, says the Journal du Havre, in inverse ratio to intelli- 
gence. In all the great cities and in Algeria, the Noes have a ma- 
jority. The negative votes of the Army appear to be 46,210, against 
286,657 alfirmative, or one in seven. The Imperialists assert that 
in many regiments the Noes were given against the Colonel, not 
the Emperor. Very likely, but then how many “ Yeses” were 
given to the Colonel, not the Emperor ? 


The Emperor has reformed his Ministry. The Duc de Gram- 
mont, Legitimist convert to the Empire, pro-Austrian with few 
political opinions, becomes Foreign Secretary, in place of Count 
Daru; M. Mége, of the Right Centre, moderately Ultramontane, 
becomes Minister of Public Instruction; and M. Plichon, Left 
Centre, takes the portfolio of Public Works. The new men, with 
Marshal Lebceuf, the Minister at War, are all ‘* devoted ;” and M. 
Ollivier, who has been appointed Vice-President of the Council, is 
in fact the only Liberal in his own Ministry. The Ministry of the 
Interior is not yet filled up, and the general policy of the Govern- 
ment will probably be announced or indicated by the Emperor in 
his speech to-day. Whatever it is, it is clear from these appoint- 
ments that he intends to rule. 


The discussion on Infallibility commenced this day week 
(the 14th May), and was opened by the Cardinal-Vicar Patrizzi. 
The Vatican tells us that the schema consists of four chapters, 
the first three of which refer to the primacy, and the last to the 
infallibility of the Pope, and that objections to the doctrine,— 
for the question of “opportuneness” no longer exists,—fill a 
volume of 250 pages. Our Roman Catholic contemporary quotes 
the opinion of the Roman correspondent of the Gazzetta d'Italia, 
‘**the principal organ of the Revolution,” that the result is cer- 
tain, in these terms :—“ If I were obliged to bet either that the 
dogma will be voted unanimously, or that there will be fifty 
opponents, I should prefer the former bet. My reason is very 
simple. Every day I see the assemblies of the inopportunists be- 
come more rare, and hear on all sides that such a prelate has 
abandoned them to join the majority.” This is the view we have 
ourselves always taken, and there seems now hardly more doubt 
of its turning out correct than may be derived from the uncer- 
tainty of so aged a Pope surviving a discussion not likely to be 
ended under six weeks or two months. Of course, the Pope’s 
death might change everything, or it might not. But as far as the 
logic of the question goes, the issue is no longer doubtful. After 
all, the world is more logical than it gets credit for. 


The Irish Land Bill is all but passed by the House of Com- 
mons. On Monday the debate turned chiefly on the advances to 
tenants to enable them to purchase their holdings, with regard to 
which it was determined that the advances to be made were not 
to be more than two-thirds of the value; and the repayment is 
to be by an annuity of £5 for every hundred pounds advanced, to 
last for 35 years, instead of £6 103. for every such hundred 
pounds to last only 22 years. ‘The change is likely to make the 
clause very much more operative with a people like the Irish, who 
too often look to the immediate burden more than to the future 
gain,—for those who can buy will, under the clause as it now 
stands, frequently have less to pay yearly for the repayment than 
| they would otherwise have had to pay in rent. ‘The indefatigable 
| Sir G. Jenkinson moved the rejection of the clause as amended, 
| but was defeated by 114 to 27 votes. 








Sir John Gray brought forward his motion in favour of permis- 
| sive fixity of tenure on ‘Thursday night. He proposed to permit any 
| landlord to exempt himself from the Irish Land bill by granting his 

tenants perpetual leases, with periodic re-valuations. ‘The motion 
| was resisted by Mr. C. Fortescue as a substitute for the Bill, 
| rather than an amendment toit, as tending to a State valuation of 
rent, and as creating a belief in the mind of the tenant that Par- 
l liament had given hiin perpetuity but the landlord refused it,—a 
most unfair position, as Mr. Gladstone observed, in which to place 
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the landlord. If he believed in fixity, he would enforce it; com- 
pensating the landlord, not leave him to be coerced into agreements 
without compensation. We do believe im fixity ; but Sir J. Gray's 
measure would have made it the interest of every tenant in Ireland 
to terrorize his landlord, and so have prevented the best result of 
the law,—the harmony it would produce between occupier and 
owner, and we are happy to see it was rejected by the immense 
vote of 317 to 29. 


Nothing appears to have yet been settled as to the demands to 


be addressed to Greece. The French Government has, it is said, 
notified the Athenian Government that whenever henceforth a 
Frenchman is captured by brigands the State must pay the ransom, 
but the only effect of this will be that captives will be killed if they 
inform the Government of their capture. ‘The Times demands a 
British administrator to put down brigands, but it will be difficult 
to find a man whom the Greek Government will aid, and without 
their assistance he would be nearly useless, even if he knew 
Romaic. The swiftest way to obtain redress would be to demand 
the extirpation of brigandage under penalty of the resumption of 
the Ionian Islands, but England does not want to be bothered with 
them again. On the whole, we prefer our first plan, a demand 
that brigandage be made to cease, under penalty of the establish- 
ment of an international tribunal, with power to try all charges 
brought by Western Europeans against Greeks. Of course, such 
a demand, if made, must be supported by adequate force. 


We publish elsewhere an account of the dri/t of the reform M. 
Emile Ollivier hopes to introduce into French criminal procedure 
which will be found of interest. While agreeing, however, with 
the writer in his dislike of the “inquisitorial method” and of pri- 
vate interrogations, we wish to guard ourselves against endorsing 
his apparent view as to the superiority of the English method. It 
is very much better for everything except the discovery of truth, 
which is at least one of the ends of a judicial inquiry. 


The House of Lords has rejected the Bill to legalize marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister by the narrow majority of 4,—77 
non-contents to 73 contents. Lord Houghton, Lord Lifford, Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Kimberley, Lord Westbury, Lord Granville, and 
the Bishop of Ripon supported the Bill; the Duke of Marl- 
borough, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Harrowby, Lord Lyveden, 
Lord Hatherley, and the Bishops of Ely, Lincoln, and Peter- 
borough opposed it. The most graphic incident of the debate 
was a Scriptural exegesis by Lord Westbury, who dearly loves to 
lecture the Bishops on their own themes, partly, perhaps, from 
the consciousness that he is held lighter than vanity itself by the 
Episcopal Bench. He improved the occasion to them on their 
loose methods of interpreting Scripture, and especially refuted a 
view of the Bishop of Ely’s as to a marginal reading forbidding poly- 
gamy, which that prelate prefers to the text of Leviticus as it stands. 
Lord Westbury grew very eloquent in demonstrating the Jewish 
practice of polygamy,—so eloquent that it looked like admiration,— 
asking with almost the melancholy of a bon-vivant in recalling a 
feast of other days, ‘* was it not one of the rewards of David that 
he received the wives of Saul in a lump”? Lord Hatherley was 
very bitter and earnest against the Bill, insisting on the identifi- 
cation of the wife and husband, and the necessity, for the sake of 
the purity of domestic life, of their viewing each other's relatives 
as absolutely their own,—to which Lord Granville aptly replied 
that in that case two brothers must not marry two sisters, as, 
after the first marriage, the sister of the wife and the brother of 
the husband must be regarded as brother and sister. ‘The import- 
ance attached to the language of the book of Leviticus throughout 
the debate was to our minds something marvellous. That the 
regulations imposed by Moses on the marriages of a wandering 
Syrian tribe should be supposed to have incorporated an everlast- 
ing truth is to us hardly credible. We might just as well adopt 
as political divinity the provisions for the cities of refuge. 


We print in another column a letter from our correspondent, 
Mr. Oakley, of St. Saviour’s, Iloxton, on the amendments re- 
quired to the Education Bill. We contend as strongly as he does 
for the perfect freedom of the existing Church and denomina- 
tional schools nanaged by private Boards to teach, under the con- 
dition of a stringent time-table conscience clause, what formulz 
or catechisms they please. If they are wise, they will make 
their religious teaching as catholic as possible, but in schools 
established by religious bodies, for religious purposes, we 
have no right to demand wisdom, so long as the secular teach- 
ing they provide for all scholars is sound, and the religious teach- 


° a ° ° ° Perera 
him is iu supposing it possible for a moment £2 Iwave the managi 


power of sach schools for an indefinite period in private hands 
scleeted on no general principle whatever, withoué even @ Starantes 


that the bodies which select the managers retain, and are Willin 
to prove that they retain, a lively imterest in the excellence of 
these schools. And we can think of no such guarantee except é 
old one, that they continue to subscribe a portion of the local funds, 
Mr. Oakley says we are not going to demand this from the electors 
of the public school boards. But that is precisely what We are 
going to do. ‘Those electors will be, speaking roughly at | 
the ratepayers, and it will be their money which the school boards 
expend. Now, to permit a private board, elected by private 
persons who may be indeed among the ratepayers, but whose 
nominces are to receive rates which other ratepayers than them. 
selves have paid, to expend those rates for generations to come 
without any claim except what their predecessors long ago mah 
for them by founding the school, —seems to us, we confess, Utterly 
and conspicuously untenable. 


Mr. Baines, M.P. for Leeds, reported to the Times of last 
Monday a very great improvement in the attitude of the Dis. 
senters towards the Government Education Bill,—and their decided 
preference for a religious as distinguished from a secular educa. 
tion,—whereupon Mr. Winterbotham, M.P. for Stroud, replied in 
an evidently sore letter in Tuesday's Times, what comes to this,— 
that Mr. Baines is not the confidant of the Dissenters in this, 
and that he (Mr. Winterbotham) is. We suspect he is very 
much mistaken indeed if he thinks that the amendments he has 
proposed,—which practically enact the farce of reading the Bible 
‘“‘without note or comment” in the elementary schools,—are 
widely supported by those whose confidant in the matter he 
claims to be. Mr. Baines was not mistaken in thinking the May 
religious meetings some of the best of opportunities for gauging 
the true Dissenting feeling in relation to education, which it was 
possible to get. Mr. Winterbotham may represent the ‘ political’ 
Dissenters better than Mr. Baines; but after all, political dissent 
draws all its vitality from the religious opinions of the Dissenting 
bodies; and if the latter are cooling towards the Birmingham 
League, as we believe they are, Mr. Winterbotham will proclaim 
his ‘* watchful jealousy ” in vain. 


Some of the youth of Oxford are, indeed, ‘* young barbarians at 
play.” A week or so ago certain undergraduates of Christchurch 
broke into the library, and dragged from it and destroyed by fire 
some valuable works of art, among them a bust of Dean Gaisford, 
by Woolner. ‘To tell these young sots that they have been com- 
mitting, by this act, a typical outrage against learning and art, 
peculiarly disgraceful to an academical society, would be to address 
to them a reproach which, in the characteristic ignorance of their 
class, they would be unable to comprehend. ‘They will be more 
sensible to the penalties of the criminal prosecution which, as we 
are very glad to learn, the authorities have resolved to institute, 
But we ask whether such things are to happen again. This brutal 
act is but the last and worst of a long series of outrages which 
have been perpetrated in the same place. Christchurch, crowded 
as itis with young aristocrats, and the nouveaux riches who more 
than emulate their follies, and carefully preserving the social dis- 
tinctions which are specially corrupting toa place of education, 
has long distinguished itself by an insolent contempt of college and 
university discipline. Some order must be taken with it for the 
future. Yet Christchurch, after all, does but represent the intel- 
lectual and moral degradation of the wealthy class which frequents 
it, and which is daily growing more careless of culture, more 
vulgar in its extravagance and vice. ‘There is essential vul- 
garity in that abandonment to whim which is becoming such 
‘** good form ” among the rich. 


Sir W. Gallwey on Tuesday moved that it was the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government, in co-operation with the French Govern- 
ment, to improve the transit across the Channel; and proceeded 
in a long speech to show, first, that the present arrangements are 
very bad, and secondly, that the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany ought to have one transit station at Dover, and not two, one 
at Dover and one at Folkestone. Mr. Lefevre in reply admitted 
that the transit was bad, but seemed to think the remedy lay with 
the French Government, which must either lengthen the pier at 
Boulogne or construct a new port at Andrucelles. It seems 
probable that the first alternative will be adopted, as the new 
harbour will cost too much. 


Mr. Graves on Tuesday introduced a resolution affirming that 





ing is not forced on those who object to it. Where we differ from 





Government ought to introduce men acquainted with Indian 
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into the Council of India. He quoted a good many 
thotities, but did not make out much of a case, though there is 
= the India Office needing both financial and commercial help. 
rng Grant Duff opposed the motion in a very good speech, 
gesctibing the motives which influenced the department in its 
adection of members, but his argument that “the Secretary of 
State bad commercial interests at heart” was only an argument for 
fie moment. Mr. Gladstone has finance at heart, but we want a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for all that; and the India Office 
gequires the assistance of a financier who knows business, who 
anderstands what the northern cities really want, and who can 
advise on measures for the relief and development of commerce. 
Mr. Gladstone promised that the Duke of Argyll would attend to 
the matter, but, as he saw, the India House will not get the man 
if wants for £1,200 a year. A seat in the Council buries a man 


alive too much, 

The Lord Chief Justice has given his opinion on the new Judi- 
cature Bills in an able and extremely eloquent letter addressed to 
the Lord Chancellor. It is unfortunate that a slight flavour of 
personal pique detracts from the value of such a masterly piece of 
writing. Sir Alexander Cockburn goes a little out of his way to 
eomplain that the Judicature Bills were sent to the Judges in 
blank envelopes, without any express invitation to them to impart 
their ideas on the subject. This trivial objection is unworthy of 
the Lord Chief Justice. With regard to the proposed reforms, 
Sir A. Cockburn cordially welcomes the fusion of law and equity, 
bringing out with all his wonted clearness the abuses of the present 

tem. He finds fault with the plan of an Appellate Court com- 
posed partly of judges nominated for a year, and recommends 
instead, as we are happy to think we once recommended, that 
promotion to the Appellate Court should be a reward for distin- 
guished services in the High Court of Justice. Much, however, 
of Sir Alexander Cockburn’s letter is taken up with a protest 
against the sacrifice of the existing attributes of the Court of 
Queen's Bench, and although we greatly admire the fervour with 
which he pleads the cause of his own Court, we cannot but think 
him mistaken. It is true the Queen’s Bench will become part of 
awhole, according to the plan of the Judicature Bills, but the 
whole will unite all the excellence of every part. ‘To absorb is not 
necessarily to extinguish ; it may mean the very opposite. 


Mr. Cross’s Benefices Bill proposes to enact that if any 
person obtains a next presentation, either by purchase of 
the next presentation simply, or by purchase of the advow- 
son with an arrangement for procuring a vacancy, or by 
purchase of the advowson when the incumbent is known to 
be in extremis, the presentation shall be void, and the 
bishop (not the Crown, as in ‘‘simony” cases) shall 
present. But the Bill is not to interfere with a presentation 
made in good faith by a mortgagee of the advowson as 
trustee for the mortgagor. We should support this measure 
heartily if we could think that it would cure the disease, but it 
seems to us that the proposed law could and would be evaded every 
whit as easily as that which now exists. Somebody or some Body 
must present ; what we want is, that the presentation shall be a 
bond fide selection of a fit person. The clerical purchase system 
as it obtains at present is objectionable not simply as such, but 
because it offers no guarantee that the transferee of the prefer- 
ment is a fitting person to fill it. If that objection can be got rid 
of, purchase may be no more objectionable than any other means 
of selection. Is it not possible that the remedy may be found by 
entrusting a supervising authority with the duty of investigating, 
more accurately than is now done, the competency (and not merely 
the morals) of the presentee, and, if necessary, of vetoing the 
presentation? Suppose no clergyman could accept a living until 
he had served, say, a given number of years elsewhere, and that 
he should satisfy the supervising authority as to his efficiency 
there ? 

The Women seem likely to obtain the most just and moderate 
of all their requests. The Married Women’s Property Bill, the 
original Bill, which gives them their own, passed its second reading 
on Wednesday without a division. There may be alterations of detail 


A lively debate took place yesterday week on Mr. Cowper- 
Temple’s motion censuring Mr. Ayrton for his cavalier dismissal 
of the Architect to the House of Commons, Mr. E. Barry. Mr. 
Ayrton said he had not dismissed Mr. Barry at all, and that, so far 
as he had dismissed him, he had dismissed him on good grounds, 
because it was necessary to reorganize the Board of Works and 
put all its financial operations under a single head,—a post for 
which Captain Galton had been chosen. Mr. Beresford Hope 
called Mr. Ayrton ‘‘ assumptious,” a coinage at which Mr. Osborne 
expressed his dismay, and launched out into an amusing speech in 
defence of ‘‘the noble savage,” as he denominated Mr. Ayrton, 
and against the Society of Architects, whose customs of thirty years’ 
standing Mr. Beresford Hope had spoken of as existing from “ time 
immemorial,” to Mr. Osborne’s great satisfaction andironical delight. 
Mr. Osborne declared himself for the cause of the British taxpayer 
and against that of the ‘‘ Family Architect” to the House of Com- 
mons,—the weak point of his speech being that he did not connect 
Mr. Barry with the profligate expenditure of which he complained. 
The upshot of the debate was that Mr. Ayrton had been needlessly 
rude, without the slightest occasion, to Mr. Barry, but that what 
he had done was substantially right. The motion was negatived 
by a majority of 43,—152 to 109. 


The same night, in a discussion on Vagrancy raised by Dr. 
Brewer, Mr. Goschen made an impressive as well as an amusing 
speech about the inmates of the casual wards. The vagrants, by 
which he meant those who look to the casual ward of the work- 
house for their lodging, and who do not pay for their own, he 
estimated at about 1,200 in number for the metropolis, and from 
6,000 to 7,000 for the whole country (London included). These 
persons are, to a certain extent, fastidious in their selection of 
opportunities for throwing themselves on the public hospitality. 
They prefer Saturday night to any other, because no task-work is 
done on Sunday. They look upon the casual ward as their hotel, and 
one night passing St. George’s Workhouse, Mr. Goschen heard one 
vagrant say to another, “ Hullo! where is the hotel?” They are 
very particular in choosing the workhouses where they are treated 
best. There seems every chance of disgusting them with the 
public charity by imposing terms sufficiently stringent. Mr. 
Goschen relied on the power of detaining the vagrant,—for some 
forty-eight hours, say,—whenever he comes in, and exacting a good 
spell of forced work during that period, for rendering these 
convenient ‘ hotels ” less popular. 


The double murder at Chelsea proves to have been an ordinary 
murder, committed for greed, and remarkable only for the accident 
which led to the criminal’s detection. He had killed Mr. Huelin 
in the empty house, and buried him under some stones in the 
garden under which he had ordered a labourer to excavate a drain. 
He had then gone to Paulton Square, murdered the housekeeper, 
and placed the body in a box, which the police saw when they 
went to inquire about Mr. Huelin, but did not suspect. He had 
then, as the “‘ nephew” of the murdered man, secured Mr. Huelin’s 
deeds and papers and ordered the box to be sent to Fulham, and 
but for the accidental discharge of bloud from his victim’s mouth 
he would have escaped with his plunder. He had given no cause 
for suspicion, no one is known in this vast capital, and the 
police were under the impression that Mr. Huelin had gone to 
Lincolushire. 


The expedition to be despatched to the Red River is a ‘friendly’ 
one, to secure order, and we fear we shall soon hear of a pardon 
for Riell, his offence being treated as political. Empires are 
not kept together so. The expedition will be a most difficult 
business, the troops having to carry everything, boats included, 
over endless ‘‘ portages ” or breaks in the lake and river naviga- 
tion, and to cross a swamp some sixty miles broad, where, says 
the Government Engineer, ‘‘ in some instances the surface cover- 
ing is itself afloat, and heaves and undulates beneath the feet, 
presenting a quagmire or peat bog on an extensive scale.” It is 
thought Riell may defend the swamp, but this is improbable after 
the compromise. 


The Regent Serrano, who, not being King, has no right to 





in Committee, but the principle of the Bill is now safe in the 
Commons, and the only question is,—what will the Lords do? | 
They always pass the Bill for the benefit of their own families, | 
signing deeds of settlement; but this Bill wil! not interfere with | 
their taste for heiresses. The heiress can give the agreed sum for | 
her coronet, and keep the remainder, just as she does at present. 


give it, has given the Collar of the Order of Nobles to Madame 
Ollivier, who, not being noble, has no right to receiveit. In Paris 
it is suggested that the Collar is a reward for the high-dress 
movement, but Paris is malicious, and will have it that a shower 
of orders is about to fall on M. Ollivier himself. One would be 


typical, the Golden Fleece, for surely no Emperor ever obtained 


We trust and believe that the Bill, which is a fine evidence of so much from the services of such a lamb. 


English unselfishness, will pass, but if it does not, women have 
the remedy in their own hands. Let them cut the Peers. 


| Consols were on Friday evening 94 to 94. 
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entertain no doubt that even Mr. Gladstone’s popularity way 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. not have sufficed to save his Ministry. That, we mainta:, - 
alntain, 


—_+— the only rational interpretation to put upon this curig 
THE DEATH-BED REPENTANCE OF THE COLONIAL| Political phenomenon ; and we press it for this reason,~ 
OFFICE that if New Zealand can only be convinced that this j, 

: the true interpretation, it will do infinitely more than 
E sincerely congratulate the Government on its tardy | the pecuniary help England could give, even if it wore ho 
conversion to the belief which for so many years we | times what we now offer, to re-unite the strained and te 

have expressed, through little but evil report from all our} broken ties between the colony and the mother-onss 
Liberal contemporaries, that the nation is proud in its heart | What the colony wants to know is that the old country is y, : 
of hearts of its Colonial Empire, and will not, so soon as it| really indifferent to the connection, that a feeling of fete. 
: : , ; ne 
clearly understands the issue, allow it to be broken up| grief and dismay would be evoked at home by any rupture 
for the want of just and considerate treatment from home. | The blunders and sins of the Colonial Office, however graves 
For this,—and we are most anxious that it should be| they may have been, will weigh but little if it be once noes 
so understood in the Colonies,—is the only reasonable in-| that they were the blunders and sins only of the Colonial 
terpretation of what we may call the death-bed repentance | Office, and not of the people of England. We, for our parts 
of the Colonial Office in relation to New Zealand, and we} feel no kind of doubt that it is so; and we see the conclusiya 
are yery confident that it is the true one. When it came to| proof of it in this gracious change of heart of a departmeni 
the point, and it was well understood that the niggardly offer | which, in its attitude towards New Zealand, has hitherto beep 
of the Government, of which we gave the details last week, | so barren both in faith and good works. Lord Granville 
would not be recommended by the New Zealand Commis- | indeed, is not only a brand plucked from the burning, but the 
sioners, and had little or no chance of being accepted in the | very heart of the disastrous conflagration. Could anythin 
Colony,—when, further, it was clearly understood that a wide-| have turned him aside from the broad and easy done 
spread conviction had long been growing up in the colony| ward way which, with so laughing an imperturbability of 
that the connection with England was becoming not only a| resolution, he has now steadily pursued ever since his ep. 
pure incumbrance and disadvantage, but even a special source of | trance upon office, except a sudden flash of conviction that it 
estrangement and bitterness between England and New Zea-| was a way leading within a very few months to ministeria} 

land,—the Government had to consider carefully both the | destruction ? 

political wisdom, and the expediency in a merely ministerial} No one who has read Mr. Monsell’s somewhat embarrassed 
point of view, of allowing this great quarrel to pass into a} explanation to the House of Commons on Tuesday night, and 
rupture. There can be no manner of doubt that the obvious} noted the very remarkable change of tone in Lord Gran. 
interpretation of their decision is the true one. They knew | ville’s communications to the Commissioners from that which 
that they could not afford as a Government, and no doubt! his despatches to New Zealand have lately embodied, cay 
there were some among them who had no wish to afford, to| feel any sincere doubt of the curious revolution which has 
propose to Parliament to pass a Bill for permitting New/ taken place, unless, indeed, like some of our contemporaries, 
Zealand to set up for herself. Numbers of the Liberals who| he be at his wit’s end to reconcile support of what the Govern 
voted against Mr. Torrens’s ill-digested resolution the other | ment is doing now, with support of what it has been doing for 
day, were not at all disposed to sustain the Government in its | the last year and a half. Compare, for instance, Lord Gran- 
unjust and ungenerous attitude to New Zealand. The people | ville’s courteous praise of the colony for “its gallant and 
at large do not understand in the least the details of the con- | successful effort to meet the difficulties to which it is 
troversy, but they would understand very well indeed, only too | exposed,” with the curt censure he expressed a short time ago 
well, the statement that one of our most promising colonies | on its policy of confiscation, and his cynical recommendation to 
is heartily sick of the connection, and demands as an act of | it to recognize the independence of a Maori power with which 
justice the liberty to sever it. The Ministry, most wisely, we | the colony was not able to cope; no contrast can be more 
think, though most tardily, shrank from pushing matters | instructive. But without insisting on what is as clear as 
so far. They probably had means of knowing the state of | daylight, let us merely analyze the distinction without 
the popular feeling on the subject which newspapers, though a difference which the Government and its embarrassed 
called the ‘organs’ of public opinion, seldom possess, and on | advocates in the Liberal Press are trying to draw between 
Saturday they gave way so far as to offer terms which the | what the Cabinet is now doing and what it has up to 
New Zealand Commissioners can at least take the responsi-| the present time so steadily refused to do. That dis 
bility of recommending the Government of New Zealand to | tinction is said to consist in the difference between giving 
accept,—the guarantee of a loan of £1,000,000, instead of | it military aid and giving it aid of a financial kind not 
half a million, to be expended “in employing the friendly | applicable to military purposes, at a time when “ for 
Maories in road-making and other public works, and for the | the first time New Zealand has, on its own resources alone, 
promotion of immigration.” The English Liberal papers! made a gallant and successful effort,” &c. ‘‘ These pleas are 
which have all along supported the Government in its attitude | glass,—the very sun shines through them,” as Richelieu says 
of hard resistance to the requests of New Zealand for help, are | in Lord Lytton’s play. As if financial aid in other depart- 
now showing themselves the most meritorious of political acro- | ments, for the purposes of road-making, public works, and 
bats by ingenious contortions to prove that what the Government ; immigration did not set at liberty the heavily-weighted re- 
has done is all of a piece with what it had previously sternly | sources of New Zealand, to precisely the extent of the help 
declined to do, and is, moreover, a convincing testimony tothe given, for military purposes! As if, again, the successive 
loving heart which had all along been beating in unacknow-| Governments of New Zealand had not repeatedly expressed 
ledged suffering underneath the cold and inflexible language | their willingness to take the financial aid instead of the military 
of Lord Granville’s despatches. That is, of course, all non- | aid, and met with a cold refusal at the hands of the Government 
sense, and, moreover, it is most important that New Zea-/ and caustic criticisms from the Government's supporters in the 
land should know it to be all nonsense. Ministers have! English Press! The distinction may save appearances for the 
changed their policy, have changed it very abruptly, and Government; but it is a distinction which affects the colony 
have changed it for the best of all reasons, — because solely in this way, that it forces it to undertake the whole 
they had begun to discover that their line was not the military organization for itself, and prevents any sort of 
line of the people of England, and would, if pushed to division of military responsibility; and so far it is most 
its logical results, end in events which would bring down wholesome, and is a distinction to which we ourselves 
the bitter displeasure of the people of England. Unless the, have always attached the utmost value. Times with- 
Colonies clearly understand this, we shall not reap half the out number, when the least austere of the Liberal 
benefit of the change, and therefore it is that we wish the papers,—the Pall Mall Gazette,—has advocated military 
only reasonable and intelligible rationale of this sudden change help for New Zealand on condition that the colony would 
of front to be clearly understood there. This is, in fact, a consent to leave the military administration entirely to a 
death-bed repentance of the Ministry, by which we do not of dictator sent out by the Home Government, we have pointed 
course mean that it is a repentance made in the moment of out the mischievous tendency of such an arrangement to 
its dissolution,—far be it from us to anticipate that distant cause a return to all the old difficulties, and insisted that we 
event,—but a repentance that came only just in time to secure ought to give our help in a financial form, leaving to the 
its salvation, to avert the most emphatic popular condemnation Government of New Zealand the undivided responsibility of 
of its colonial policy towards New Zealand. Had the colonial the military defence of the colony. We do not, therefore, 
agitation and request for peaceable separation come, we at least | mean for a moment to say that the distinction drawn by the 
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rment between its present offer and its recent refusal of 
the New Zealand Government is a distinction 
without a difference, and a very significant difference of 
qdministrative policy. But we do say that, as regards the 
substantial point in debate, the duty of assisting the 
Colonial Government against the hostile Maories, or not 
assisting them, it is to all intents _and purposes a distinc- 
ion without even a shade of difference, except so far 
gs a difference of language is often politely agreed upon 
by both parties to a controversy in order to veil the retreat 
of the defeated combatant, and concede it a certain chance 
of dignity. It can hardly be maintained that the very 
mode of help for which we perseveringly cvntended at a 
time when we were patronizingly reproved by a Liberal 
contemporary as the “organ of the New Zealand colonists, 

_whereas we have really been only the exponent of the 
Imperial feeling at home,—is a mode of help which the 
Government can offer quite consistently with the attitude 
it had hitherto assumed. If New Zealand is to accept the 
offer in the only spirit in which it can be usefully accepted, 
the spirit of cordial desire for reconciliation and hearty unity 
in time to come, it is of the first importance that it should 
clearly understand that the British Government has really 
been converted at the critical moment; and that it has been 
converted by the most impressive of all arguments,—the 
argument that the people of England, and especially the 
Liberals of England, are thoroughly hostile to a policy of 
Colonial disintegration. 


CORRUPTION IN NEW YORK. 


HERE must be something rotten not only in the organiza- 

T tion of the government of New York but in the public 

opinion upon which that organization depends. It begins to 

be evident that not only are many of the judges and repre- 

sentatives of the State corrupt, but that the people who elect 

them either approve corrupticn or are entirely indifferent to 

it, regard the taking of bribes for decrees to facilitate plunder 

as ordinary manifestations of self-interest, to be as much 

expected, in a world like this, as any other form of selfishness 
or hardness of heart. Our readers will perhaps remember 

our account of the great ‘‘ operation’ by which a “Ring” of 

speculators in New York hoped to make themselves for a 
time absolute masters of the Gold Market, and therefore of 
the whole commercial capital of the country. On the break- 
up of that wonderful swindle, it was believed that the Erie 
Ring, with whom it originated, would break up too ; but it was 
found that, either through early sales at huge profit, or 
through wholesale repudiations of contract, or through a trick 
which we have not just now space to explain—immense pur- 
chases made by brokers who consented to be sacrificed for a 
consideration,—the Ring had come out unhurt, its chiefs being 
still masters of the Erie Railway, still millionaires, still 
owners of the opera-house and its appurtenant seductions, and 
still most active members of the political cliques. So complete, 
however, had been the exposure of that fraud, so terrible were 
the denunciations heaped on its agents by the Press, that the 
luckless foreign shareholders in the Erie Railway, who pay for 
all this luxury and shame, thought their hour had arrived, and 
despatched an intelligent agent to New York to try and 
recover control of their still valuable property. Mr. Burt 
arrived in New York furnished with means,—votes, money, 
legal opinions, and evidence,—which in any other country in 
the world would have enabled him at once to reorganize the 
railway,—with means so great, in fact, that the members of 
the Ring, one of whom at least must be a man with a genius 
for administration, bestirred themselves in earnest. Accord- 
ing to the statements of the American political papers, of the 
Times’ correspondent, himself an American, and of the Nation, 
a paper quite outside the regular New York Press, Messrs. 
Jay, Gould, Fisk, and their confederates admitted two mem- 
bers of the dominant party in the City to their Board, and 
thus safe from municipal authority, including City Judges, 
proceeded to buy up the State. At all events, the Legisla- 
ture considered, and in most cases passed, a series of Acts 
intended in American judgment to deprive the plundered 
shareholders in “ Erie” of any redress from law. They had 
already passed an Act making the Ring immovable for 
five years, and enabling the Directors to refuse registration 
to foreign shares; and they now passed a law to prohibit 
any lawyer ever consulted by the Ring from taking a brief 
trom its opponents; a law—it appears incredible, but we 
quote the words from the Nat‘on—confining the power of 
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bringing suits against the Erie Directors to the Attorney- 
General of the State, who is practically their own nominee, and 
finally a law making the Supreme Court of the State, presided 
over by the “Erie Judge,” the only State Court which can 
give an effective order against them. The District Court, a 
Federal institution, has, it is true, a concurrent jurisdiction ; 
but the Ring, backed as they are by the City, by the majority 
in the Legislature, and, in part, by the Governor, believe that 
they can raise a cry of State Rights which will compel the 
Supreme Court of the Union either to delay decision for years, 
a power it has frequently availed itself of to avoid political 
complications, or to risk a collision between the State and the 
Central Government on behalf of British stockholders, never a 
class likely to obtain any great popular sympathy, and just at 
this moment especially out of favour. 

Whether this part of the project will succeed we cannot 
guess, though we do not share the hopes confidently expressed 
by the best Americans, believing that the Government will 
shrink from the course to which the Erie Ring is clearly pre- 
pared to drive them,—a forcible interference with “ State 
Rights,” on the ground that the New York Legislature, in pass- 
ing laws clearly intended to invalidate contracts, has violated a 
prime article of the Constitution; but that is not our imme- 
diate affair. Our point is not to consider the chance English 
investors may have of recovering their money, but to inquire 
into the cause of the condonation which crimes like these re- 
ceive in New York State. It is becoming quite clear that the 
people do condone them. Nothing can be more savage than 
the exposure which has been made of Erie practices. A large 
and powerful section of the Press has exhausted the language 
in its efforts to denounce the confederacy, has, if that were 
possible, coloured the truth in order to bring it home to the 
popular mind. The charges of corruption against judges, 
members, and officials have been distinct, repeated, and un- 
refuted. Grave appeals, fiery appeals, humorous appeals to 
the consciences of the people have been made in scores by 
papers which, like the Zribune, really reach the Western 
farmers and are trusted by them, which have at least 
the influence the English Press possesses over the 
electorate. The whole Republican party has a direct party 
interest in terminating the iniquity. The rich already 
see that they are in danger, the poor complain of the exces- 
sive taxation inflicted by the very men who are bound up with 
the Erie Ring. If ever an appeal to the honour or the 
character of a State had a fair chance, it is one like this, in 
which party feeling, publicity, the hope of personal relief 
from taxation, are all united on the side of right; and yet the 
people will not and do not move. A hint to their representa- 
tives would suffice, a demand for inquiry, a threat to make a 
clean sweep ; but nothing is attempted, or menaced, or so much 
as talked of. The best Americans admit themselves hopeless 
of a change, except through the action of the Central Govern- 
ment, which they believe is beyond purchase. Is it possible, 
even for those who, like curselves, believe that Republics may 
be as honest as monarchies or empires, to doubt that the 
electorate is in this State demoralized,—that it has ceased to 
desire honesty in its representatives, has ceased to hold 
anything sacred, except the right of man to do as he pleases, 
without restraint from the collective sense of the entire 
community ? 

We can see no way out of the conclusion, no solid ground 
of hope whatever. Grant that the American Press has, by 
the use of violent language on all occasions, compelled its readers 
to distrust it when it is speaking the truth, still it has never 
been accused of wilful attacks upon American character. Acts 
are visible things. Decrees cannot be forged. Taxation 
reaches everywhere. The electors all read, they hear what 
is going on, they see what they have to pay, they feel the fall 
in all shares, the distrust of American bonds, the confusion in 
all business operations like that which accompanied the Gold- 
Room swindle, when no man in the State could tell what he 
was worth for an hour together, and still they are indifferent. 
It may be said that such a condition of affairs must cure 
itself ; but that has been said any time this ten years, and it 
has only become worse and worse. What is to cure a whole 
people who, with their eyes open, tolerate corruption in their 
own servants at their own cost ; who, with a Puritan training, 
bear unjust judges ; who, to take the most favourable of conceiv- 
able views, believing in their judges, believing in their members, 
believing all the charges false, eagerly support journalists capa- 
ble of such monstrous lying? Their self-interest will not cure 
them, for their self-interest is already on the side of honesty. 
They are not repudiating to avoid taxation, but suffering taxa- 
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tion that plunderers may flourish. Their patriotism will not 
cure them, for their patriotism never was more signally mani- 
fested than during the war, and yet they are allowing the 
word “ American” attached to any security to depreciate it 30 
or 40 per cent. Their leaders are not in fault, for they elect 
them. Their Press is not in fault, for it tries to rouse them. 
They have no excuse of an ignorance which may be removed, 
or a delusion which may be dispelled, or a prejudice which 
may disappear. They know the facts, and knowing tolerate 
them ; and their tolerance is for all moral purposes complicity 
in a form of vice which no State recorded in history has ever 
tolerated without experiencing its inevitable retribution,— 
anarchy ending in one way or another in government from 
without. 





FRENCH CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. 


T would not be easy to exaggerate the importance of the 
reform which M. Emile Ollivier proposes, in his recent 
Report to the Emperor, in the French Criminal Procedure. 
Not only is any radical change in the criminal law of a country 
which has always been celebrated for the eminence of its juris- 
consults, and, since the First Empire, for the general excel- 
lence of its code, of great moment; but any alteration in the 
legal system of France is sure to have great influence on the 
jurisprudence of the other Continental nations, who have all, 
more or less, adopted the French mode of procedure in criminal 
matters. 
Two totally opposite systems of procedure exist, which 
M. Emile Ollivier very aptly names the “ Accusatory” and 
the “ Inquisitorial ” systems ; it is almost needless to state it 
is the latter which prevails in France and on the Continent 
generally, whilst the former is in force only in the British 
Empire and in the United States. Those who might be 
tempted to fancy that the prevalence of the ‘ accusatory,” 
as opposed to the “ inquisitorial’ system throughout English- 
speaking countries, is in some mysterious way connected with 
the supposed Anglo-Saxon love of fair play, will find their 
refutation in M. Emile Ollivier’s able report. The Minister of 
Justice therein briefly traces the history of the adoption of the 
inquisitorial system in France, and shows that it was introduced 
suddenly, but not without calling forth protests—unhappily 
unattended to—from some of the most eminent among the juris- 
consults of his country. Until the twelfth century theaccusatory 
system was the only one employed in France. From the time of 
St. Louis begins the reign of the inquisitorial form of procedure. 
It was at first introduced timidly, and almost by stealth, into 
lay jurisdiction, but was not long in gaining ground. Francis I. 
made it of general application in 1539, in spite of protests 
from all quarters. Well suited as it is for the purposes of 
tyranny, it was only natural that Louis XIV. should first extend, 
and finally codify it in 1670. Out of England men had be- 
come so accustomed to the inquisitorial system, that none of 
the protests which its application had called forth in the pre- 
vious century were ‘raised against it in the century which 
saw the passing of the Habeas Corpus Act. Strange 
to say, neither the Constituent Assembly nor the Convention 
did more than very partially reform the abuses of the in- 
quisitorial system. M. Ollivier, indeed, affirms that the in- 
quisitorial form now only remains in the preliminary pro- 
cedure, in what is called the Jnstruction which answers to 
the proceedings before a committal for trial with us. It is 
only necessary, however, to quote the Minister of Justice’s own 
definition of the two systems to show that his allegation 
cannot be sustained. This is his account of the accusatory 
or Anglo-Saxon system :—*“‘ The accused face to face with his 
accuser, an impartial judge above them both, ‘ as the guardian 
of the two parties,’ the discussion of the proofs between those 
two parties and the public as audience.” Let anyone who has 
ever read a report of a French criminal trial, still more 
anyone who has been an eye-witness of one, say if it is possible 
to apply the epithet ‘‘ impartial” to the President of a French 
court, whose chief business always seems to be to lay verbal 
pitfalls for the unfortunate prisoner, and for the hardly less 
unfortunate witnesses for the defence, and partly by dint of 
bullying, partly by means of sophisms, to make the one and 
the other contradict themselves. 

M. Ollivier has not, we venture to think, in his Report, suffi- 
ciently separatea the two processes, the instruction and the trial 
itself. To an ordinary Englishman, unacquainted with the rules 
of French law, and accustomed to the production of evidence 
in open court, before anyone who cares to listen to it, 


a 
almost incomprehensible. To give as clear an idea as possi] 
of the system pursued in France, and, indeed, through z 
the Continent, we will suppose that a man has been aston 
on suspicion of murder. He is at once, and as a matter of 
course, put into solitary confinement; his friends ang rela. 
tions are not on any account allowed to visit him, still Joss is he 
permitted to have the assistance of a lawyer. The Only yisit 
he receives besides that of the turnkey, who is himself not 
sparing in questions, is that of the juge d'instruction, This 
magistrate’s duty and endeavour is to get the prisoner to eop.. 
fess his (supposed) crime; this, and not the research of truth, 
is the avowed object of all his efforts, for in his mind 
to be accused means to be guilty. At the same time, the 
juge instruction examines the witnesses, but no word of 
their evidence is ever allowed to come to the ears of the 
prisoner, until the instruction is terminated and he is 
about to be put on his trial. There being no such thing as gag} 
delivery in France, the accused may be kept in solitary con. 
finement for an indefinite period. Instances have been known 
of prisoners being kept as many as 552 days, or nearly two 
years, before they were tried. At the present moment, the 
prisoners arrested on the charge of a plot against the safety 
of the State on the 8th of February have not yet been 
brought to trial, and have therefore been more than thres 
months in solitary confinement. When at length they are 
brought before their judges, and allowed to consult with 
lawyers, they are face to face with the acte d'accusation, 4 
document which not only gives the history of the accused 
from his birth upwards, but only too often that of his parents 
and ancestors into the bargain. It is obvious that the 
manner in which the acte daccusation is drawn up has a 
most important influence on the destinies of the prisoner; 
let anyone who wishes to see how the juge dW instruction 
may be influenced by matters wholly foreign to the case 
in hand, compare the acte d’accusation of Troppmann 
with that of the Prince Pierre Bonaparte. In the caso. 
of the plebeian murderer, who was condemned and exe. 
cuted for his crime, every fact, even the most trifling, in his 
past life which could be supposed to bear on his case was 
raked up against him. In the case of the slayer of Victor 
Noir, such matters as a capital condemnation for murder at 
Rome, an expulsion from the island of Corfu by the ruling 
governor for the same crime, an accusation of a murderous 
assault in New York, were not even thought worth men- 
tioning. 

At length the prisoner is brought before the Court, and is 
submitted to the judgment of his peers. But he is far from 
finding there the ‘impartial judge,” above accuser and 
accused, and, as it were, “the guardian of the two parties,” of 
whom M. Ollivier talks. The President is but too often a 
cleverer and more acute juge dinstruction, with the 
Procureur Impérial to help him. The witnesses for the 
prosecution can only be questioned by the judge, as the 
prisoner’s counsel may not address them directly, but only 
beg the President to put questions to them, and the judge 
is at liberty to repeat the proposed questions in the shape and 
form which he thinks most advisable, or even not to put them 
at all. The mere fact that the prisoner’s counsel has to an- 
nounce audibly the questions he desires to have asked, and that 
the witness has thus time to prepare his answer, is sufficient 
to show how far the French are from possessing the system of 
cross-examination which is so characteristically a part of 
English and American procedure. But if there are limits to 
the questioning of witnesses, there are none to that of the 
prisoner, and often his replies occupy as much space in a 
report as those of all the witnesses put together. M. Prévost- 
Paradol, who has long been the eloquent advocate of a reform 


the questioning of the accused to the following dilemma :— 
Either the evidence of the witnesses and of circumstances. 
sufficiently proves the guilt of the accused, or it does not. 
In the first case, his examination is superfluous, the evi- 
dence being already sufficient to convict him. In the second, 
it would be only logical to extort an avowal from him by the 
use of the thumbscrews. As a matter of fact, French judges 
make use of something which may fairly be called moral 
thumbscrews. Whilst greatly regretting that M. Ollivier 
should have charged the Commission named in his Report to 
inquire into the Jnstruction only, and not into the whole 
system of criminal procedure in France, we shall, neverthe- 
less, follow with great interest the labours of a Commission 
which cannot fail to be instructive. H. 








the proceedings of a French juge d instruction are at first 
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———— 
THE “NOBLE SAVAGE.” 

R. BERNAL OSBORNE has revenged the wrongs of 
iM many a Member on whom the present First Commis- 
gjonet of Works has ruthlessly trampled, by dubbing Mr. 
Ayrton the “ noble savage,” and declaring him to be 
; “ As free as Nature first made Man, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 
Nor was the sarcasm the less effective because it was delivered 
jpn Mr. Ayrton in the course of a speech which supported 
him against the censure of Mr. Cowper-Temple. But heartily 
as the House appreciated Mr. Osborne’s thrust, it was, like 
most of his thrusts, a somewhat random one, made on rather 
a superficial acquaintance with Mr. Ayrton’s political cha- 
racter. No Member of the House of Commons has, strictly 
speaking, less of the life of the “noble savage” in him than the 
first Commissioner of Works. His love of excruciation is 
not savagery, but a kind of political gourmandise of an in- 
tnsely complex type; and as for the “nobility” of the ideal 
savage, —the love of ‘‘ wild justice, ’ the fortitude or indiffer- 
ence to pain, the taciturnity, the austere equanimity of that 
partly fictitious personage,—Mr. Ayrton has never evinced a 
sign of any such attribute. There is no quality more 
dearly the product of what we are pleased to 
term civilization, than that morbid propensity for always 
dropping corrosive-sublimate in his talk, which has done so 
much to make Mr. Ayrton the most unpopular man in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Ayrton, as we must candidly own, is, 
in this respect, completely impartial. He does not, like the 
“noble savage,” display special ingenuities in torturing his ene- 
mies. Revenge is not the exciting principle of his secretion of 
venom. Fear is not, as in the case of the electric eel, the irri- 
tant which stimulates him to the discharge of his paralyzing 
shocks. On the contrary, he stings solely for the same kind of 
reason for which a child skips or a poet sings,—because Nature 
—no doubt an artificial natare, but still his nature—will 
have it so. He has never been accustomed to spare any one 
who came in his way,—from the Queen to the working-man, 
—and, of course, Members of Parliament who put questions to 
the First Commissioner of Works, and eminent architects 
employed by the Board of Works, cannot expect to escape Mr. 
Ayrton’s functional discharges of sarcasm, when he bestows 
them with such grand impartiality on all created beings besides. 
He severely snubbed the Queen for her want of sympathy 
with “the living,” on occasion of the Reform Demonstra- 
tion in December, 1866; but he seized the same oppor- 
tunity for a balancing sneer at the people who had made 
that demonstration, remarking that the vast number who had 
stayed away had given a striking proof of their “love of in- 
dustry and home.” If he delights in rending the City Corpo- 
rations, and depositing the contents of his little poison-bags in 
the sleek cellular tissue of an otherwise comfortable Alderman, 
he delights no less in sending shooting pains through eminent 
Artists and Architects, and in blistering, if that be possible, 
the sublime self-satisfaction of Lord Elcho. If it be any 
satisfaction to Mr. E. Barry that he suffers with humanity at 
large, so far as humanity at large has points of contact with the 
career of Mr. Ayrton, he may be perfectly satisfied that it is 
so, and that had Sir Christopher Wren or Michael Angelo 
been appointed by Parliament to superintend the ornamenta- 
tion of St. Stephen’s, instead of himself, Sir Christopher Wren 
or Michael Angelo would have received precisely the same sort 
of letters as those which have gained for Mr. Ayrton the 
inaccurate appellation of the ‘Noble Savage.’ It is only fair 
to Mr. Ayrton to observe, that as far as we can judge, he never 
shows a sign of a vindictive nature. He evinces no irrita- 
tion at attack, and never resents an injury at all more bitterly 
than he does a mistake or a difference of opinion. It is his 
instinct to give pain, but not at all more so when he is suffering 
himself, if he does suffer, than when he is master of the 
situation. As far as our observation goes, there is no sort 
of preference in Mr. Ayrton for one kind of victim over 
another. All is grist which comes to his mill, from the 
Queen, the nobility, and the House of Commons—which he 
was once pleased to taunt with its “ uxoriousness,” for eschew- 
ing late debates—down to the market-gardener and the work- 
ing-man. Parliament would be wise to regard him—not as a 
‘noble savage,’ for a noble savage at least distinguishes be- 











poet wrote of,— 


“This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every labouring sinew strains,” 


—and with which no one thinks of getting angry, however much 


he may suffer. Mr. Ayrton may be a public calamity; but 
really there is nothing at all more personal about his attacks 
than about the attentions of a gnat or a hornet, whose stings, 
painful as they are, no one thinks of regarding as in any special 
measure uncomplimentary to himself. The First Commis- 
sioner of Works is as free from petty resentments as an 
epidemic or a blight. THe falls on all who come in his line 
of passage, from the king to the peasant, with just as little 
respect of persons as Care or Death. 

The true question for the House of Commons is not whether 
the First Commissioner of Works is a moral blister to the 
House, but whether it is desirable that, being what he is, they 
should put forth a little fortitude, and bear him. For this 
there may be two reasons,—the possible advantages of his 
rule at the Board of Works, and the intrinsic advantages in a 
time of political effeminacy of having a little scope for forti- 
tude and self-control. As to the former reason, there is evi- 
dence, we think, that Mr. Ayrton is likely to introduce a kind 
of reform into the Board of Works which is greatly for 
the public benefit, but which no man with much tenderness 
for the artistic part of his work and the feelings of the former 
employes, would have been likely to introduce. The appoint- 
ment of Captain Galton as Comptroller of the building depart- 
ment and financial superintendent of all the building accounts, 
is probably a great reform; nor does it at all necessarily imply 
that Art will be neglected, as Art, by the Department in 


future. No doubt, while Mr. Ayrton is at the head, who 
piques himself on knowing nothing at all about Art, 
and hardly believing that anything at all on that 


subject is knowable, there is more than danger, something 
like a moral certainty, that considerations touching the splen- 
dour and ornamentation of the metropolis will be altogether 
passed by. But that is not at all the necessary effect of the 
system. Captain Galton may, under milder regimes, be aided 
by counsellors who do not hesitate to advise pecuniary sacrifices 
for the sake of the mere embellishment of London ; and these 
sacrifices will be the smaller, and the effect of them all the 
greater, for Captain Galton’s responsible superintendence. 
Still the system probably needs introducing by such a man as 
Mr. Ayrton, who is as impervious to hostile criticism as to 
friendly solicitation. When the new system is well inaugu- 
rated, it will be time to soften its rigours by finding a com- 
paratively genial successor to Mr. Ayrton; and who would 
not seem comparatively genial after Mr. Ayrton ? 

But in the next place, is not a chastening of this kind, 
which no one for the time can possibly consider joyous, but 
only grievous, a really capital discipline for our somewhat 


enervated Ifouse of Commons and British public? There 
are times, we do not say when a man should wear a 
hair shirt simply to torture himself, but when, if he 


happens for other reasons to need a hair shirt, it should 
be rather a motive in its favour than against it that 
it is a constant irritation to his skin. The temper of 
[the House of Commons is becoming so relaxed, that 
it tolerates nothing but ‘conciliatory’ manners, as_ they 
are called. Something of irritable pride and self-importance 
is often the result of a great popular change in public 
bodies. The other day a Member actually addressed 
a question to the Prime Minister concerning the ornamen- 
tation of the House of Commons, on the express ground 
that Mr. Ayrton’s scornfulness in answering questions was 
unendurable, while another went into a sulk because 
the question he had put to a Cabinet Minister was an- 
swered by the Secretary of the Treasury! An honourable 
Member so effeminate as this should call to mind the value 
attached by Socrates to the temper of Xanthippe, as a per- 
petual discipline in self-control. Is there not such a virtue 
also even for public bodies? Is it well for a public body, 
which ought to practise fortitude and long-suffering on the 
largest scale in dealing with the perpetual disappointments 
and crosses of the Irish question, or the question even of 
Pauperism in England, to despise all opportunities of prac- 
tisiug self-control in its personal relations with officials? Mr. 
Ayrton is an admirable daily opportunity of this kind on a 
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tween enemies and friends, and only scalps the former, but as | 

. . . “\* ' 
a mere incarnation of one of the involuntary plagues of political 
life, a species of political rheumatism or neuralgia, such as the 





small scale. He tries the temper of some Members nearly 
every day by positive wounds, He tries the nerves of all by 
a style and bearing which may be said to be a political equi- 
valent to the noise made by cruel schoolboys with their 
slate-pencils on their slates, to make “the blood run cold.” 
And who can be a better drill-serjeant for them in those small 
exercises of forbearance and self-restraint which, by frequent 
reiteration, may fit them to bear calmly with great political 
ingratitudes and abrupt political jars, than Mr. Ayrton ? 
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MR. DISRAELI ON SECRET SOCIETIES. 
\ E wonder whether Mr. 


“Secret Societies” as 
whether, like Dumas, Bulwer, 
Collins, he merely uses them as convenient because quasi- 
supernatural literary machinery. To judge by his words, he 
has somewhere in his mind a relic of belief in their power, but 
then his words tell us little of Mr. Disraeli’s thought. 
heroine in “ Lothair,”’ Theodora, the Roman lady who hoped 
to free Italy with money wrung from negro slaves, talks o 
one such society, “the Mary Anne,” as if it were a real 
power, though neither she nor it can move a step without | 
a loan,—in “Tancred,’’ Mr. Disraeli, not yet converted to | 
a belief in the omnipotence of cash, laughs at the Syrian 
Prince who is to conquer Asia provided he gets a loan; 
—and Captain Bruges (General Kmety 7?) speaks of another, 


Disraeli really believes in 
effective political forces, or 


the Madre Natura, with a kind of disgusted awe. It is 
so powerful that it can not only impose terms on the| 


Emperor of the French, which is possible to any society 
unscrupulous enough to menace individual life, but can 
guarantee his dynasty. The Mary Anne, if we remember the 
stories of 1848 aright, was a Trades’ Union formed originally 
among the French bargees, and the Madre Natura a secret 
association of sceptics; but Mr. Disraeli is much more likely 
to know the unknowable than we are. Collectively, Mr. 
Disraeli describes these societies as the bones of the party 
known as “the Revolution,” which, again, forms a sort of cor- 
poration as powerful, as widely spread, and as unscrupulous 
as he represents the Roman hierarchy to be. A belief in the 
existence and the power of these occult associations is very 
general on the Continent, particularly among policemen, and 
just after the Orsini attempt, became an article of faith in 
England: and though it has of late been dying out, we 
should not wonder if “Lothair” did something towards 
its revivification. People like to believe in the quasi-super- 
natural, and the existence of occult associations permeating a 
lands, swaying minds of all degrees, and wielding hundreds of 
daggers and thousands of rifles, leaves a quasi-supernatural 
impression of mingled mystery and terror and beneficence. An 
immense number of persons will believe almost any story of the 
Russian police, which is foiled every day; or of the Company 
of Jesus, which gets expelled from some country or other about 
once in every twenty years, and which an ex-Jesuit tells us is as 
a corporation timid to weakness; or of the associations supposed, 
often without the least proof, to be guided by Mazzini, and 
which have not yet upset even a monarchy so shaky as that 
of Italy; or of the International Workmen’s League, of which 
employers everywhere seem inclined to make such a bogey, 
but which as yet seems little more than a resolute Trades’ 
Union ; and they will be equally ready to believe in Mary Anne, 
Madre Natura, or any other society which Mr. Disraeli may 
invest with superhuman attributes. 

They will believe the more readily, because their error, like 
Mr. Disraeli’s, is not in believing in the existence of Secret 
Societies, but in exaggerating their attributes. That a| 
great party, linked by strong intellectual sympathies in every 
country of Europe does exist, and is so hostile to monarchy, 


Henry Kingsley, and Wilkie | 


Iis | 





s cit... 
and to secure either they must act openly, for avowed Object 
j and objects with which great numbers of persons =e 
| found to sympathize. Of course, if they employ terror the 
| may achieve a temporary success. The world is governed ¢ 
a certain extent by individuals, and a society which rs 
| threaten such individuals with death, or even with aan 
| ance, may secure a temporary influence, or order a avec 
|reform, but it is wonderful how seldom such threats 
have turned the course of affairs. The number of “tyrants” 
who have been put to death in all history is wonderfully small, 
Kings and Premiers are hard to kill, and still harder to 








| frighten. They can and do defend themselves against Vulgar 


attempts to murder, and assassin fanatics are rarer than the 
world is apt to believe. The successful assassin is the man 
who cares nothing about his life if only his cause may prosper 
| and that kind of man is just the man who recoils from murder 
even though he may be ready to extenuate its perpetration, 
| Political hatreds have been very bitter in our time, but only one 
such attempt has succeeded, and that was aided by the strange 
almost unexampled, circumstance that the intended victim 
| desired in his heart to carry out the very policy for not carry. 
ing out which he was threatened ; and that was not the more 
successful because arranged, if it was arranged, by a secret 
society. Any Italian possessed of Orsini’s daring, patriotism, 
unselfishness, and unscrupulousness—a combination almost 
without precedent—might have attempted the same dead 








with the same result. No group of persons like Orsinj 
is possible, no group able and willing, by means like 


his, to exercise a coercive influence over all Kings and 
Premiers; and if it could exist, it would be faced and sup- 
pressed amidst the execration of mankind, which instinctively 
feels that every assassination of a ruler involves, first of all, 
a treachery, and next, a tyrannous imposition upon the people, 
which has not hated the ruler enough to rise against him. Felice 
| Orsini’s act, supposing him to have intended death and not terror, 
involved the arrogation of a right to veto finally the French 
choice of a ruler, an act as much opposed to political morals 
as a similar veto by a foreign power would have been. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, the reluctance to use the dagger asa 

| political agent deepens, and with it all prospect of an increase 
in the power of secret societies. The exemption of Garibaldi 
from such attempts, in spite of the hatred borne towards him 
by the Parti Prétre and Absolutists everywhere, a hatred quite 
as bitter as that of Reds for despots, shows progress ; and so 
does the bizarre little incident lately reported from Paris, the 
condemnation of the Emperor to penal servitude by a public 
meeting. They meant to aggravate insult by an affected 
limitation of vengeance, but in 1798 the same suggestion was 
received by the multitude of Paris asa clear proof of treachery. 
What with the decay, not of individual despotism, but 
of individual oppression, the softened tone of politics, the 
spreal of the Press, and the rise everywhere of governing 
assemblies which cannot be terrorized, the day of Secret 
Societies, which was never a bright one, is, we suspect, 
passing away; and as the day of insurrection is gone by 
too—for after all, if the army is faithful, insurrection 
against breech-loaders is folly, and if it is not faithful, is a 
wanton waste of life—there is room for curious speculation 





| 











privilege, and priestly pretension, that it will risk Revolution to 
overthrow them, is undoubtedly true, and is one of the gravest 
of political facts; and that this party may conceal in its 
midst certain associations with vague or clear objects— 
such as the expulsion of the Papacy from Rome—and very | 
strict rules, is also true; but that does not prove that} 
secret societies are or can be very powerful. They have 
but one weapon, terrorism, and they have incredible difficulty 
in using that. Modern society is so organized that no associa- 
tion limited enough to include none but fanatics, who can and 
will keep secrets, could contend successfully even with a weak 
government, much less with a government supported by the 
acquiescence of its people. It could not collect money 
enough, arms enough, men enough, to fight a single cam- | 
paign, or gain control of a single state like Geneva or 
Servia, or a single island like Sardinia or Sicily. If it 
could, it would be strong enough to act openly, and the advan- 
tages of that mode of warfare are so obvious that it would be 
sure to do it. Even in Russia, and Italy, and Ireland, where | 
circumstances have made such societies more powerful than | 
in other portions of Europe, they have never achieved 
a real success, never effected a great political change, never 
seriously modified the course of affairs, which flows on in| 
spite of their real or supposed plottings. To do that, they 
must secure the control either of votes, or rifles, or opinion a 


| 
| 
| 
| 


whether mankind will succeed in discovering a new method 
of political resistance. We can conceive cases in which a 
minority would be just as bitter against a majority as 
subjects have ever been against rulers. That might happen, 
for instance, on many religious questions, and we are 
very curious to see what form the inevitable resistance will 
assume. Insurrection is hopeless, assassination impossible; 
what will the minority do? Will they submerge themselves 
like Mr. Disraeli’s friends, the Spanish Jews, who were excel- 
lent Christians in Aragon, and “pure Sephardim” again when 
out of harm’s way,—there aresubmerged sects in Russia, andall 
Asiatic countries; or will they fly, as the Puritans did in the 
sixteenth century, and the Mormons of Illinois did in this, 
to a world of their own? or will they devise some new and 
effective form of passive resistance, such as is now being tried 
in our midst by the Peculiar People, and such as at last 
emancipated the Quakers ? 
THE REFORM OF LONDON. 

\[" BUXTON’S Bill for the Government of London will 
,VE_ scarcely pass in its present form, and we cannot heartily 


wish it should. It is much too timid. What London is 


asking for is a Government, and Mr. Buxton only proposes to 


His 


give it another Board with certain governing powers. 
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Central authority would be a Council, presided over by a Lord 
Mayor, and invested with control over the police, the magis- 
trates, public works, sanitary reforms, streets, gaols, gas, and 
go on, bat without authority apparently over poor-law admin- 
jstration. Below this dignified but strictly limited body 
would be ten Municipalities, who would control such small 
affairs as the central body might leave in their hands, and 
who would either become mere election-committees, or would 
commence @ never-ending struggle for power, in which they 
must be backed by the Metropolitan Members, who collec- 
tively exercise very great influence in the House. This 
js not what London reformers want at all, more especially 
at a time when the Government, hitherto impervious 
to reason upon this subject, shows a tendency to adopt 
acomprehensive scheme. Every line of Mr. Bruce's speech 
indicates hope that he may be permitted to construct 
a strong undivided governing body, which should really rule 
London, and change it from “a province covered with houses ” 
into a living city, with a history, a life, and a policy of its 
own. “If,” he said, “the central authority was to be what 
it ought to be for a great city like London, it must take to 
itself almost the whole of the important functions now exer- 
cised by the municipal bodies generally throughout the coun- 
All the larger powers of conducting the administration 
of justice, the police, drainage, burials, the supply of water 
and of gas, and other matters must be taken by the central 
authority, and then what remained for local bodies in 
the separate districts would be inconsiderable and trifling.” 
All that tends in the right direction, and once engaged in the 
actual formation of his governing body, Mr. Bruce will, we 
believe, see the necessity of going further, and allowing the 
Ruling Council to pass any regulation it pleases, subject to the 
law of the land, and the veto of the Home Secretary if for- 
warded within a month from the passing of the measure. That, 
the only scheme which can make London a city, has hitherto 
been rejected, from a fear lest the Council should be too strong 
for the Commons, but with the last Reform Bill that fear has 
disappeared. No such body could resist such a Parliament, 
and the Ministry, perceiving this, are evidently willing to run 
the risk. We do not despair, therefore, of a real Government 
for London, and are not without some vestige of a hope that 
it may be exercised locally through the Town Clerks, Sur- 
veyors, Clerks to Guardians, and other paid officials now 
employed, without the intervention of any local Committees 
between them and the responsible representatives of the 
metropolis. In the face of such a prospect, we deprecate 
strongly the creation of any new municipalities, or of a central 
body with limited authority and insufficient powers. 
Six months’ reflection has only deepened our belief that the 
plan we submitted to our readers on 27th November would 
work well, and as nothing in newspapers lives six months in 
their readers’ recollection, we venture, in spite of the rather 
absurd newspaper etiquette which prohibits repetition, to repeat 
it once more :—‘ We prefer,” we said, “the British to the 
American Constitution for the capital, and would propose to 
govern it through a Sovereign House of Commons, consisting 
of one hundred Aldermen elected by all householders, in the 
proportion of two for every ten thousand electors. This House 
of Aldermen, or Ruling Council, should be elected for five 
years, but subject to dissolution in certain contingencies, and 
should be as absolute within the limits of municipal work as 
the House of Commons practically is in Imperialaffairs,—should, 
that is, receive and exercise all the powers now exercised by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, by ‘the City,’ by all the 
vestries, by all the guardians, and by every local board, commis- 
sion, and other legal municipal body within the Metropolitan 
District, and should further have power to pass any ‘ Regu- 
lation ’ for London, no matter what, which was not vetoed 
Within one month by the Home Secretary. The debates of 
the Aldermen should be public, their sessions fixed for a par- 
ticular time of the year, and their proceedings regulated on 
the model of those of the House of Commons. Their power 
of taxation should be limited only by the Home Secretary’s 
veto,—that is, practically by the discretion of the House of 
Commons ; and it should be distinctly declared by law that 
the revenue of the City estates, as apart from taxation, might 
be and ought to be expended in the maintenance of the muni- 
cipal dignity and grandeur of the Metropolis, whether such 
grandeur took the form of Holborn Viaducts or mighty enter- 
tainments to foreign Sovereigns. 
“The Executive of the Metropolis, under this scheme, would 
form a Cabinet like that of the Kingdom, elected by the 
Council, and dismissible from day to day by a vote, and 


sitting under the presidency of a constitutional chief, elected 
annually, called the Lord Mayor, whose external rank should 
be most strictly maintained, but who should otherwise be 
nothing but Chief Magistrate of the Metropolis. Substantial 
power would belong to the elected Cabinet, consisting of the 
London Premier, who ought, if the tradesmen would give up 
their desire for rapid rotation of office, to be Lord Mayor, but 
might otherwise be called Lord Warden, with the right of 
selecting his colleagues and a general control over their policy, 
of dissolving the Council, and of exercising all patronage; a 
Chief Builder, with the powers of Sir John Thwaites and his 
Board ; a Treasurer of London, who would be Chancellor of 
the metropolitan exchequer; a Provost of London, with the 
power of recommending, and, within ordinary English limits, 
of supervising the local magistracy, and with full control of 
all Police; a Chief Guardian, who would be for London what 
Mr. Goschen is for the United Kingdom ; and a Chamberlain, 
with the charge of all representative functions, ceremonials, 
and the City estates.” 

There is no substantial difference between that scheme and 
the one shadowed out by Mr. Bruce, except that we provide 
for a strong and dignified but changeable Executive, and he 
does not ; and that he would, as we understand him, tie up the 
hands of his Council in fear lest they should do too much, 
while we would impose but one permanent and irresistible 
fetter, the power of the Home Secretary to veto any regulation, 
resolution, or measure passed by the City Government. If 
Mr. Bruce is afraid that the transfer of the control of the 
Police would deprive the Home Office of its power over the 
capital too completely, let him retain it “for Imperial 
reasons,” and give London a grant in return sufficient to keep 
up a new order of picked policemen who could be trusted 
with extra powers for the summary settlement of small dis- 
putes, and who should be enabled by a special Act protecting 
them to make arrests without fear of violence. Such a body 
would be worth an addition of 5,000 ordinary men to the 
Police, and enable us to postpone that resort to an armed 
police force which will otherwise soon become inevitable. 
Such a municipality as we have suggested no more wants a 
direct control of a civil army than the House of Commons 
does, and would exercise quite enough power to attract men 
of character and standing to take part in its debates. 
All metropolitan members, moreover, might be ex officio 
aldermen, with all privileges except the right of vote,—ex 
officio yotes always, as we see in the Vestries and the 
Highway Boards, irritating the representative members. Of 
course, to a scheme of such magnitude there would be much 
local opposition ; but we doubt if it would include the City, 
which would gain rather than lose rank in the county, while 
it would elicit support from the whole electorate, pleased to see 
their anarchical capital at last organized, and a municipality 
created dignified enough to assert the historic leadership of 
London among the municipalities of the Empire. 








THE PRINCESS LOUISE. 

S the Royal Family a constitutional institution, as well as the 
Throne? Because, if it is not, we think it might be let alone 

a little more, without any very imminent danger either to our 
liberties, or to constitutional monarchy, or to Church and State. 
It is, we suppose, a matter of constitutional propriety that nobody 
should ever hear what the Queen has to say about anything, 
political or other,—that when, for instance, Her Majesty opens a 
new [Hall for examinations she should, in reply to an address, hand 
in a few formal sentences, probably written by the same hand as 
the address itself, and so utterly without interest that the courtly 
Chancellor of the University forgot to read them ; but it is a very 
dull and formal way of doing ceremonial business. People 
would be a great deal better pleased to receive two sentences 
from the (ueen herself, written or spoken, as she found 
most convenient on the special occasion, but expressing 
her own thought upon the matter in hand. It would be quite 
as well worth having in any case as an average Minister's 
thought—people say the Queen's notes on politics are as shrewd 
as any statesman’s—and very often, owing to the exceptional 
stand-pointfrom which any Sovereign, and especially any Sovereign 
with the modern cosmopolitan training, must view affairs, might 
be original and noteworthy. ‘The public utterances of the late 
Prince Consort always had something in them apart from their 
intellectual value,—some special flavour communicated by his 
position,—some quality which would not have been in them 





had he been a simple gentleman, or even a politician,—some 
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an unusual detachment from the wearisome 
middle-class view of affairs) He was an_ expert, no 
doubt, and the Sovereign might sometimes be incapable 
of writing anything so good; but then formal words of 
courtesy would do, and would be twice as acceptable if devised 
by the Queen herself. Supposing even that they must be read 
by a Minister before being uttered, still there is no necessity for 
the complete suppression not only of individuality, but of person- 
ality, such as we now see. At all events, if the Queen, and the 
Heir, and the Heir’s wife must be effaced, it cannot be needful to 
efface all the Queen’s children so completely, to swathe Princess 
Louise, for example, so completely in bonds of etiquette as her 
Royal Highness appeared to be swathed when performing her 
first public ceremonial. The public would like a human 
Princess among them very much, even if she did now and 
again make a mistake; and a really competent Princess not too 
near the succession, not too much weighted by State responsibility, 
but with ideas of her own and capacity to utter them, would be a 
real gain to the public life of Great Britain. We have not the 
faintest idea whether the Princess who has just come forward is 
one of that type, but ‘‘ people” say she has the ability of her 
sister, who is the soul of a great European party; and if 
it is so, a little of the tiresome etiquette might very well be laid 
aside. 

We want a Princess very much who can think clearly and talk 
well, who could and would assume a leadership in all women’s 
work of the good sort,—in charity, in art, in that curious sway 
of the sex towards a new social order which is known as the 
“ woman’s rights movement,” which is working incessant changes 
in our social arrangements, and which, bad or good, would be the 
better for getting itself into more harmony with our usual methods 
of transacting social business. The anarchy among philanthro- 
pists so often censured by the Press is nothing to the anarchy 
reigning among philanthropic and earnest women, and not half 
so mischievous. The discussion has to be gone through with, 
whether we like it or not; but it cannot be gone through with 
effectively under the present system, which is virtually that of a 
public meeting without chairman, or order of speaking, or mode 
of rejecting resolutions. Everybody who chooses comes to the 
front, declares she represents her entire sex, says her say, and is 
applauded or hissed by women,—no man can tell which. ‘The 
most extravagant and the most reasonable propositions, ideas 
which might credit saints and ideas which would discredit 
bad women, are all brought forward in the same way, un- 
sifted, and for aught that appears, meet with much the 
same reception. We want a little order, somebody to be 
leader, some restraint on extravagancies, which terribly injure 
the women’s cause by raising needless prejudice. There are 
women engaged in it, good women too, who seem to feel a pleasure 
in shocking prejudice, in saying things which do not advance 
their ends a step, in opening up discussions which necessary or 
not, are, if conducted in public, necessarily dishonest discussions, 
and therefore injurious. No man, journalist or other, can put the 
smallest effective restraint on these aberrations, any more than he 
can put any on chignons or crinoline; he only gets a smile or a 
sneer, as it may be, and no more attention. It is society alone 
which can act effectively, and society only through a lady of 
undoubted supremacy in rank, with a distinct sympathy with the 
movement and a clear idea how far and whither it ought to 
go, a lady whose chilling reception where she had been received 
warmly would be a penalty severe enough to induce the sufferer 
to consider herself. Such a lady, too, particularly if a “ real 
Princess,” could dissipate much prejudice among her own sex, who 
have for the moment a trick of confusing wholesome progress with 
unwholesome restlessness, and condemning all in a heap, till they 
become contemptibly conservative. ‘There is probably not an 
educated woman in England who is not opposed to the law under 
which a marriage operates on woman's property exactly like a 
conviction for felony, but there are a good many thousands who 
conceal their opposition, lest they should be held to favour other 
‘¢ movements” they honestly dislike. ‘The whole business wants 
organization, and it will not get it until some very great lady 
indeed takes a sort of headship in it, constitutional or absolute. 
It may be very absurd to seek or wish for such headship in the 
Court, but if progress is to wait till Englishmen have fitted them- 
selves with new habits, and ideas, and ways of doing social business, 
this generation will not advance very far. Of course leadership in 
such progress should belong to the most competent, but as it 
would take a decade to discover her, and another decade to discuss 
her pretensions, and a third to prove that the discussion had ended 
wisely, and as the highest in rank discovers itself without search, 


impression of 





let us take the benefit, if {we can get it, of that whi Coy 
within our reach. pain , itis. may by 
There is a great field open, too, for such leadership both ; 
charity and education. In the former there is real need for 
Empress Eugénie, and in the latter she could confer incalealabl, 
benefits. ‘There is no anarchy comparable with the ‘mnie 
raging in female charitable agency, and no force which, if on 
could be restored, it would be so easy to direct and on 
lize. Walf the charity of the country is administered by 
women, who, if they could get the smallest guidance eo 
laxest organization, a mere centre to which information could be 
supplied, only a Visitor in the collegiate sense, with social power 
enough to unravel accidental snarls, would be twice as efficient 
and therefore as beneficent, as they are. [low long, for instance, 
would it take, with a Princess as Visitor of them all—we mean 
Visitor, not visitor—to establish lady nurses in every hospital in 
England, to open every workhouse infirmary to female inspection 
to arrange a complete and universal system of supervision over the 
pauper girls who are to be boarded out, or to turn the universal 
and anarchic “district visiting” into a most powerful ageney 
for carrying relief to the widows, and wives, and female chil. 
dren whom the guardians cannot reach? As to education 
it is just one of the few movements in which a woman sure of an 
audience would be able to remedy an immense defect. We are 
going to educate the boys because, if we do not, they will some 
day vote our property away ; but we are by no means so sure about 
the girls, or so confident that, as regards them, we have hold of 
the right methods of tuition. A good many clergymen with 
brains say we have not, and we do not at all like the comparative 
absence of discussion upon that point in Parliament, the immense 
amount of talk about certificated schoolmasters, and the silence 
about certificated schoolmistresses, a difference which a very little 
effective pressure from above would very soon remove. Visitor. 
General for all female hospitals, female schools, and female 
colleges, and Chairman-General of all sensible women’s move- 
ments,—we want a Princess for those great positions, an informal 
Ministry of women; and if the Princess Louise can fill it, we 
do not see why etiquettes, whether social or constitutional, should 
stand in the way. 





GEORGE ELIOT’S PRAISE OF DEATH. 

EORGE ELIOT'S thought is so full of poetry and her 
poetry so full of thought, that it is often difficult to deter- 
mine whether one whose themes are so far beyond the themes of 
many true poets, and far better worth study, so far as the total 
result of their impression on the mind goes, than many true poems, 
is or is not right in moulding her feeling in poetic forms. Itis 
clear that a great intellectual power and a lofty theme need more 
of fire to fuse them into a true poem than a minor intellectual 
power and a lower theme. The calmness and contempla- 
tive grasp of George Eliot are especially gifts which it needss 
very high imaginative temperature, so to speak, to raise to the 
incandescent point. And in her “ Legend of Jubal,” published 
in the May number of Macmillan’s Magazine, while there are passages 
of rare force and beauty, and one or two pictures of perfect loveli- 
ness, the general effect of the whole seems to us somewhat tame 
and sombre, and penetrated with the labouring monotone of a heart 
oppressed, if not cast down, by the burden of the intellectual theory 
which the poet had undertaken the duty of rendering into exposi- 
tory verse. It may be, however, that our estimate of the poem 
is injured by our want of sympathy with its burden. Yet 
we think almost every critic would recognize a dragging move- 
ment, a want of the fire needed for the euthanasia of the first poet of 
the early world, in that long speech addressed to the dying Jubal by 
the “angel of his life and death,” in which the theory of the writer 
receives its final illustration and its last touches. Indeed, if the 
comment dropped by our contemporary, the Academy, in its one- 
line criticism of last Saturday on this poem,—‘* Remarkable #& 
showing the influence of Mr. Morris in the versification,’"—be just, 
of which we are somewhat doubtful, it would be the condemnation 
of the verse as verse, for no versification could be less adapted to 
the labouring and almost tragic burden of the writer's thought, 
than the easy-flowing measure, dancing along in changeful April 
moods of shower and sunshine, of which that late-born child of 

this over-crowded age gives us such sweet and abundant store. 
But whether our impression of the poem as a poem be impartial, 
or prejudiced by our want of sympathy with its burden, it is ui- 
doubtedly a very great imaginative composition; and it mus 
be worth while to consider carefully what that burden is, aud 
point out where the writer suffers herself, as we think, to be 
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petrayed into a false interpretation of the secrets of the heart. 

The subject, then, of the poem is praise of death, and of the fulness 
hich the dark inevitable fate that awaits us has lent 


of energy W “sa lag : 
to human life while it lasts. Cain is introduced flying from 


the wrath of God, and seeking some land where other and kinder 
ods ruled, and might remit the stern decree of death. He finds 
oh a land as he supposes, and for hundreds of years his descend- 
gots grow up around him, without hearing of death, in glad 
idleness. In some of the sweetest lines of the poem we are told 


ail “They laboured gently, as a maid who weaves 


Her bair in mimic mats, and pauses oft 
And strokes across her hand the tresses soft, 
Then peeps to watch the poised butterfly 
Or little burthened ants that homeward hie. 
Time was but leisure to their lingering thought, 
There was no need for haste to finish aught ; 
But sweet beginnings were repeated still 
Like infant babblings that no task fulfil ; 
For love, that loved not change, constrained the simple will.” 
{ato this world, unconscious of doom, the knowledge of death 
eaters by the accidental death of one of Lamech’s children, and 
Cain is compelled to cisclose the fate which remains for all of 
them by that stern will of Jehovah, which he has hoped, but failed 
¢o escape by his long pilgrimage :— 
“And a new spirit from that hour came o’er 
The race of Cain; soft idlesse was no more, 
But even the sunshine had a heart of care, 
Smiling with hidden dread,—a mother fair 
Who folding to her breast a dying child 
Beams with feigned joy that but makes sadness mild. 
Death was now lord of life, and at his word 
Time, vague as air before, new terrors stirred, 
With measured wing now audibly aroso 
Throbbing through all things to some unscen close. 
Now glad Content by clutching Haste was torn, 
And Work grew eager and Device was born. 
It seemed the light was never loved before, 
Now each man said, ‘Twill go and come no more.’ 
No budding branch, no pebble from the brook, 
No form, no shadow, but now dearness took 
From the one thought thet life must have an end ; 
And the last parting now began to send 
Diffusive dread through love and wedded bliss, 
Thrilling them into finer tenderness. 
Then Memory disclosed her face divine, 
That like the calm nocturnal lights doth shine 
Within the soul and shows the sacred graves, 
And shows the presence that no sunlight craves, 
‘No space, no warmth, but moves among them all ; 
Gone and yet here, and coming at each call, 
With ready voice and eyes that understand, 
And lips that ask a kiss, and dear responsive hand. 
Thus to Cain’s race Death was tear-watered seed 
Of various life, and action-shaping need.” 
fhe vivifying effect of this knowledge of Death is described 
especially in relation to the three sons of Lamech,—Jabal, who 
teaches the dumb animals to love and obey him,—Tubal-Cain, 
who founds the industrial arts,—Jubal, in whom the new sense 
Of limitation breeds the spirit of poetry and music,— 
“A yearning for some hidden soul of things, 
Some outward touch complete on inner springs 
That vaguely moving bred a lonely pain,— 
A want that did but stronger grow with gain 
Of all good else, as spirits might be sad 
For lack of speech to tell us they are glad.” 
Jubal invents the lyre and the art of song, and receives unmeasured 
glory and gratitude from his kindred, for his gift to them of the new 
faculty, till he grows weary of hearing the echo of his own words, and 
resolves to seek some distant land where he can find new harmonies 
and give up his heart to solitary raptures. He journeys on for ages, 
sowing music everywhere as he goes, till he reaches the sea, and 
finds himself so utterly unable to render again the music of that 
“mighty harmonist’ that he touches his lyre no more, and longs 
‘again for the land where first he realized the power which is 
ebbing away from him as his “ heart widens with its widening 
home.” He returns to find his name famous, and temples built in 
his praise, but also to find a generation which knows him not and 
which hardly notices the feeble old man who is the true claimant 
for these divine honours. Jubal feels a passionate desire to identify 
‘himself with the object of all this veneration. A germ of selfish- 
mess lurks in him still :— 
“What though his song should spread from man’s small race 
Out through the myriad worlds that people space, 
And make the heavens one joy-diffusing quire ? 
Still, ‘mid that vast would throb the keen desire 
Of this poor aged flesh, this eventide, 
This twilight soon in darkness to subside, 
This little pulse of self that, having glowed 
Through thrico three centuries, and divinely strowed 
The light of music through the vaguo of sound, 
Ached smallness still in good that had no bound.” 





In other words, the yearning to be personally recognizedand identified 
as the giver of these great gifts to man was the poor alloy still left in 
Jubal’s nature,—an alloy which the mere fear of death had, by the 
way, apparently sdimulated rather than diminished, for our author 
expressly tells us that Tubal-Cain at least, and still more we 
should think Jubal,— 
Ter T “ wot not of treachery, 
Or greedy lust, or any ill to be, 
Save the one ill of sinking into naught 
Banished from action and act-shaping thought.” 
However, Death itself is to purify Jubal from this insatiable 
longing for personal recognition as the author of the music 
and song which the fear of Death had generated in him, for 
Jubal’s claim to be the inventor of the lyre is treated as a pro- 
fanity, and he is beaten and driven away from the temple built in 
his honour, to die alone. Dying, a vision comes to him of the 
‘‘angel of his life and death,” who teaches him that his life had 
been full enough of blessing without his receiving in his own 
person the honour due to it,—that 
“in thy soul to bear 
The growth of song, and feel the sweet unrest 
Of the world’s spring-tide in thy conscious breast,” 
—was itself the greatest of all gifts, far greater than any gratitude 
which might seem to be due to it. Indeed, it was the very 
intensity of the light he had radiated which caused his old 
age to be despised,—as a shrine too mean for a rumour so divine. 
Nay, it was the final blessing of Death,—so we understand our 
author to teach, —that, after stimulating such creative activity as 
Jubal’s, it destroyed the “ fleshly self” with all its egotisms, and 
left him only an impersonal immortality in that human gladness 
which, in its rejoicings, does xot recoguize the personal origin of 
its joys :— 
“This was thy lot, to feel, create, bestow, 
And that immeasurable life to know 
From which the fleshly self falls shrivelled, dead, 
A seed primeval that has forests bred. 
It is the glory of the heritage 
Thy life has left, that makes thy outcast age; 
Thy limbs shall lie, dark, tombless on this sod, 
Because thou shinest in man’s soul a god, 
Who found and gave new passion and new joy, 
That naught but earth's destruction can destroy. 
Thy gifts to give was thine of mon alone ; 
’T was but in giving that thou could’st atone 
For too much wealth amid their povorty.” 
And with these warnings in his ears we leave Jubal, at the close of 
this grand but melancholy legend, 
‘Quitting mortality, a quenched sun-wave, 
The All-creating Presence for his grave.” 
Whether the poetic form is or is not generally adequate to the 
thought, at all events the thought itself is gravely passionate, 
expressing a strange depth of gratitude for the power of Death to 
stimulate energy and give a new keenness of emotion to the race, 
—and finally, for its power to rob the individual soul of the one 
selfish husk which clings to all such energy, however disinterested, 
—the craving for personal recognition. 

So we understand the teaching of this very fine legend,—and, 
in parts at least, very fine poem. But the deepest part of the 
teaching, the part of it most likely to strike the imagination and 
affect the heart of its readers, seems to us profoundly false. We 
have already noted the apparent moral coatradiction implied in 
praising death for the stimulus it gives to the generally beneficent 
perhaps, but certainly egotistic desire for immortal fame, and yet 
praising it also for separating the shrivelled, dead husk of the 
“fleshly self” from the immeasurable life it has engendered in 
generations tocome. But there is a deeper vice still in the doctrine 
that Death extinguishes that selfish egotism which, as George Eliot 
so finely says, ‘‘ ached smallness still in good that has no bound.” 
To extinguish the power of selfish feeling is rot a victory over 
selfish feeling; Jubal dies before he has gained any such vic- 
tory. If he had gained the victory, there would have been no 
praise due to Death, by which he could not have gained it. 
To be willing to submit to annihilation for the infinite good 
of others might be a noble and disinterested attitude of mind, 
but then such willingness is not the gift of Death, but of 
Life, and he who has it can gain nothing by Death, while the 
universe loses by it the very flower of its life. The death of the 
corn of wheat which, ‘except it die, abideth alone, but if it die 
bringeth forth much fruit,” is not the death of annihilation, but of 
transfiguration ; and the transfiguration of the highest thing man 
can know, personal love, involves the retention and development of 
that highest element, the personality, not its degradation and 
extinction. If Jubal instead of being quenched like “ a sun-wave” 





in the “grave” of an “ All-creating Presence,”—what a paradox 
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is there!—had learnt to renounce the passionate desire to be 


identified with his own gift to mankind, he would have ceased 
to ‘ache smallness still in good that had no bound,’ in a far 
higher and truer sense than any in which that can be asserted 
of a ‘ quenched sun-wave’ which has ceased to be at all. ‘The 
doctrine of this poem really comes to this,—that Death creates by 
making us smart under the consciousness of limitation, by stinging 
self-love into haste and energy,—or, that purely disinterested 
creation, creation without the thirst for personal recognition, 
is not for personal beings like men at all, but the privilege only 
of unconscious and impersonal life. To that we can only 
reply that what we do actually experience, in however imperfect 
a degree, cannot be impossible to us,—and that the creative 
power of purely disinterested love has no fascination, indeed 
strictly speaking, no meaning, for us, if we drop the thought of the 
personal centre from which it flows. ‘Love’ implies the self- 
surrender of a conscious being to the well-being of others. An 
unconscious stream of beneficent energy is in no sense ‘ love,’ and 
excites none of the moral awe which the display of any divine love 
excites, 

In the next place, even the true and undeniable effect of death 
in stimulating energy, and making men, by suggesting loss, con- 
scious of the love which otherwise they might hardly know, is 
more or less conditional on death’s being believed to be not final. A 
man with death near at hand will seldom undertake any task 
unconnected with the life into which he believes himself about to 
plunge, because it seems hardly worth while. Those who lose 
their belief in immortality too often sink under the moral paralysis 
of a creed which seems to leave so little that it is worth while to 
attempt. Especially, we believe, that the loss of faith in immor- 
tality usually saps the deepest and tenderest affections of human 
nature, instead of giving them, as George Eliot intimates, a new 
tenderness. It is clear that the apprehension of loss cannot create 
feeling ;—it can and does only bring home to the heart the depth 
of feeling already cherished there. But the belief in a final death 
does much more than this; it undermines our respect for the 
intrinsic worth of a nature so ephemeral, and makes it seem more 
reasonable,—perhaps we should say makes it really more reason- 
able,—to contract our love into better keeping with the short 
minutes during which alone it can be entertained. We are quite 
willing to admit that human aspirations have comparatively little 
to do with the evidence for immortality, except as evidence, if 
evidence, as we believe, they be, of the purpose of the Creator. 
But we utterly deny that to lose that faith could quicken life and 
love, as this poem seems to teach. We hold that it would paralyze 
life, and sap the very springs of the deepest love. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—~-—_- 
THE REFORM OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I observe that the Spectator takes favourable notice of a 
scheme lately published in the Pall Mall Gazette for rendering the 
Church of England more liberal and comprehensive. It is pro- 
posed, among other things, to abolish clerical subscription and the 
indelibility of orders, to discontinue the use of the Athanasian 
Creed, and to give the inhabitants of every individual parish a 
certain limited power of adapting the order of public worship to 
their own particular wants. That a scheme like this has, as we 
are assured, already received a considerable amount of support 
within the Church itself is certainly in many respects a hopeful 
symptom of the times; but how far it will tend to make the 
National Church more comprehensive depends obviously on some- 
thing more than its acceptance by theChurch. ‘The real question 
will be, its acceptance by Dissenters; and no object, it appears 
to me, is more important at present than to persuade Dissenters 
they have an interest in the Establishment. 

In this respect, I fear, matters do not wear quite such a favour- 
able aspect. The Liberation Society are flushed with success, for 
they regard the passing of the Irish Church Bill as a triumph of 
their own ; and if every other reason for Dissent were done away 
with, there are many who proclaim that there is no real freedom 
except in a religion wholly severed from the State. 

Sir, I am not of their opinion; and, with your permission, I 
would say a few words to disabuse my Dissenting brethren of what 
seems to me a very widespread and dangerous delusion. I believe 
I shall have the sympathy of the Spectator in upholding the 
general principle of an Established Church; but I shall, neverthe- 


say some things which I cannot expect to meet even your appromy 
Let my remarks, however, go for what they are worth. ; 

Dissenter as I am, I do not see that it is a paradox to say that | 
am a member of the Church of England also. The National 
Church, by the very fact of its being National, includes me, just 
as much as the Archbishop of Canterbury. I may not subscribe 
to all its doctrines,—I am not a clergyman, and am no way bound 
by them. I suppose I may be a member of a society and not 
approve of all its bye-laws. I might even be a member of this 
nation, and not approve of a House of Peers or of trial by j 
It is open to me, of course, to agitate for the removal of those 
things of which I disapprove. So, too, I trust 1 may be a member 
of the Church of England and disapprove of the Athanasian Creed, 
At the same time, I must allow the society to which I belong to 
entertain an opinion different from my own ; for it would ill become 
me, while vindicating the right of private judgment for myself, to 
deny the right of the Church to express its own view, however 
antagonistic it might be to mine. No doubt the Athanasian Creeg 
is rather an extreme case, for the expression of opinion there is not 
only dogmatic, but arrogant and offensive ; at all events, it sounds 
uncharitable, to say the least of it. But even in the case of the 
Athanasian Creed, we must allow, I think, the Church to have an 
opinion of her own, so long as she can really entertain it. What 
is wrong will never be got rid of if those who object to it are told 
that their only resource is simply to quit the Church, establish 
a new form of worship, and leave orthodox believers alone. 

On the other hand, what do the principles of the Liberation 
Society involve? Simply that a multiplicity of sects is better than 
a common Christian life,—that there is nothing wholesome in the 
united profession of religion by a whole nation. If so, it appears 
to me that there is a good deal in the New Testament that ought 
never to have been written. ‘Is Christ divided ?” asked St. Paul, 
in relation to the sects at Corinth. The Liberation Society would 
have replied, ‘ He is, and had better remain so. There is no 
necessity that we should be one body and one spirit, or that we 
should endeavour to preserve unity of any kind in the bond of 
peace. What we desire is freedom of religion for the individual ; 
we wish no bond at all, peaceful, or what you will; we wish reli- 
gion to be at all times free from State control, and to secure this 
freedom, let the fragments of Christian society never imagine they 
are or ought to be connected,—least of all, let them ever take it 
into their heads that they are ‘members one of another.’” 

The principle of a National Church, as I understand it, implies 
that religion is the joint concern of a whole nation. I admit, with 
pain and sorrow, that we have partly repudiated that principle. 
We have declared that the religion of Ireland is no concern of the 
Empire. ‘To endeavour to preserve a unity of spirit in Ireland and 
Great Britain we have solemnly declared to be no business of the 
nation at large. In Scotland we have for a long time endeavoured 
to cultivate a unity of spirit under a difference of form ; but in 
Ireland we have decreed that henceforth no encouragement shall 
be given to the promotion of Christianity in any form whatsoever. 
The funds which were bequeathed to us by the piety of former 
ages for the express purpose of advancing the cause of religion we 
have deliberately resolved to apply to other purposes. We have 
apparently admitted that there may be other purposes of a better 
and holier description. 

But a question still remains which will have to be answered 
one day. How far is ‘the liberation of religion from State 
control” a really practicable object? And what kind of ‘ libera- 
tion ” is it likely to be, after all, that we should seek it with 8 
much ardour? The Irish experiment, be it remembered, is a new 
one; and in what sense liberty will result from it still remains to 
be seen. A draft charter, it is true, has already been agreed upon 
by certain bodies professing to represent the Irish Church ; and if 
the Government see fit to issue such a document, the new constitu- 
tion of the Church will be fixed. The Church of Ireland will 
then be poorer than it was, but in no respect that I can see more 
‘¢ free from State control.” It will have a new constitution “by 
law established,” instead of an old one ‘“ by law established,” but 
it will still be an ‘‘ established Church” just as much as it was 
before. It will cease to have Bishops sitting in Parliament; it 
will cease to have tithes levied on the land; it will cease to be 
acknowledged as the religion of the State ; but it will not cease, 
by any means, to be under State control. On the contrary, the 
validity of the new constitution will depend entirely on the 
charter issued by the Government. ‘To that charter the Bishops, 
clergy, and laity of the new Church will ever afterwards have to 
appeal in vindication of their respective rights. To that charter 
every question of doctrine or of privilege will ever afterwards 
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member of the Church of Ireland will be bound, so long at least 
ag he remains a member of the Church of Ireland. Is this, then, 
the great emancipation so eagerly desired for England ?—I am, 
sir, &c., A Broap-Cuurcn DIssENter. 


AMENDMENTS IN THE EDUCATION BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Str,—-I am very sorry if I have misunderstood you; you will 
remember that I expressed a doubt of having quite understood 
you. Nor am Iclear upon the point now; at any rate, our mis- 
understanding is mutual. 

Your objection, as you put it in your editoriai note last week, 
is clear enough, and plausible enough upon paper. The question, 
however, remains,—what connection has it with the facts of the 
case and the proposals actually before us ? You say now, that 
managers who are are to retain any kind of control of elementary 
schools must give some pecuniary guarantee of interest in them. 
This abstract proposition sounds reasonable enough, but it intro- 
duces a wholly new element into the present controversy. ‘There 
is no question in the Government scheme, or in any of the counter- 
schemes, of making the existing managers contribute to the cost ; 
or in any other way, for stimulating voluntary effort. On the 
contrary, friends and foes agree to regret or to rejoice that volun- 
tary effort is to be superseded, or at least ignored. For myself, 
I think, and I have said, that room will be left in many places for 
the exertions of zealous landowners, employers of labour, and 
clergymen fo supplement the education provided by the National 
system, but not to provide any part of what the nation is hence- 
forth directly or indirectly to provide. 

Three sources, and three sources only, are recognized as sources 
of school income under the new measure. ‘The payments of the 
scholars; the grants voted by Parliament and administered by 
the Committee of Council ; and the grants to be made by Local 
Boards out of the local rates. To introduce a new idea of a con- 
tingent to be furnished by private managers seems to me like 
proposing an irrelevant amendment. 

The real question, and it is that alone of which I was speaking, 
and which [ still think you had in view in what you wrote the 
previous week, is what modifications of their present arrangements 
in respect of religious teaching can be fairly required of the 
present managers of denominational schools, in consideration of 
aid about to be afforded to them from a fund contributed by per- 
sons of any or no religious belief? I am of opinion that the sim- 
plest and strictest form that can be devised of the stipulation called 
a Conscience Clause will effect all that is desired. In discussing 
this, we come to the question whether it is fair to ask for the sur- 
render of any and all deuominational formulas whatever? And 
this is really the only question between us, if, indeed, we differ 
upon it. I object to the proposal as a universal condition of aid 
from the rates (though 1 would concede it in deference to a 
strong local feeling in a given casc),—1. As putting denomina- 
tional, or, at all events, Church of England, schools at an 
unnecessary disadvantage, by fixing them with a groundless 
stigma of sectarianism, needing to be guarded against. 2. As 
proceeding from persons who either under-value all definite 
religious teaching, and have no formula of their own 
to surrender, or who have a special objection to this par- 
ticular formulary of the Church of England, and desire 
the sectarian triumph of making her give it up. 3. As 
resting on no grounds by which the grant from the rates can be 
discriminated from grants from the Imperial Exchequer, and 
therefore involving an argument for the eventual withdrawal of 
all public aid from denominational schools. 4. As tending 
to exclude even the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, as 
“denominational formulas.” 

I observe that some of those who sanction it,—Lord Shaftes- 
bury, for example, in his otherwise reasonvble letter to the Times, 
—do so in terms which indicate some confusion. It would be 
cheerfully conceded, he says, in “ rate-provided” schools. Of 
course it would. Larliament and the Local Boards may and must 
do what they please in the wholly new schools. Not so in the 
rate-aided schools. We have a right to be heard. And I still 
fail to see valid ground for requiring the Church of England to 
disuse the Church Catechism in all her schools aided out of the 
rate. 

In reference to the remark of my friend Mr. Clay, I will only 
ask you to let me say that I suppose no one accepts the 'Time- 
Table Conscience Clause otherwise than as the form of regulation 
which those interested have declared to be the shape of it which 
will best protect those who most need protection. 





We all desirethe minimum of interference with the master’s liberty 
and the discipline of the school. And if he had read my paper 
he would have seen that I had not given my adbesion to the plan 
of bringing the Scripture lesson and ** marbles ” into competition, 
if indeed, there be such a plan in existence. 

I beg your and your readers’ pardon for troubliog you with 
these explanations. Next week I suppose we shall have some- 
thing more solid than our own speculations to discuss.—I am, Sir, 
&e., 

St. Saviour’s, Hoxton, May 19, Joun OAKLEY. 

UNIVERSITY TESTS’ BILL. 
(To THE Eprror or THE “Srecraror.”} 
Srr,—The excepting of the Heads of Houses from the operation 
of the University ‘Tests’ Bill, of which you speak in your issue of 
last week, is a more complex question than it may appear to be at 
first sight. A Ifead of a House enjoys in almost every case a large 
income from the permanent endowments of his college, but, as his 
title implies, he ought to be to a considerable extent dependent 
also upon the fees paid by the students receiving education in his 
college. A College stands before the world in two capacities, 
which are very often very confusedly mixed up, as are also the 
revenues accruing to it in those two capacities. In one of these 
capacities, a college is to be looked upon as a corporation holding 
certain permancnt endowments in trust for the nation ; its other 
capacity is that of a speculative Educational Corporation, com- 
peting with many other similar Corporations on the same area 
and elsewhere for students and students’ fees. As regards a 
college in the former of these two capacities, it is of course com- 
petent to the State to interfere as to the mode in which it disposes 
of the income accruing to it from its permanent endowments ; and 
the prohibiting the exaction of the signing of religious for- 
mule as a qualification for sharing in such income would 
be allowed by most Liberals, and many rightly thinking men who 
are not Liberals, to be a proper exercise of such power. It would 
also, I apprehend, be competent to the State to decree that the 
discharge of certain duties should be a sine qu@ non for the tenure 
of any fellowship, though it is most sincerely to be hoped that at 
a time and in a country where teaching is every day more and 
more fatally overlaying and smothering learning, ‘* Prize Fellow- 
ships,” as we may call them, will not be sacrificed to short-sighted 
Philistine utilitarianism. But as regards a College in the second 
of its capacities, it is not so plain that the State has this same 
right of interference, so long as and so far as the receipts and the 
responsibilities accruing in the two capacities can be and are 
kept apart. When the tutorships in a college are wholly de- 
pendent upon the receipts from its members under tuition, the 
college ought to be left as free to choose tutors so paid as any 
other trading corporation is left free to choose its functionaries ; 
and if a college should sce fit to appoint Universalists or members 
of any sect hoping ‘for better things” to such tutorships, it 
ought not to be interfered with, but to be left to learn the wisdom 
or unwisdom of its choice from the results of it. It is not irrele- 
vant, perhaps, in these doctrinaire times, to add that a liberty of 
choice, which will assuredly be taken in practice, might as well be 
conceded in legislation. 

The cases of a Fellowship pur et simple and of a 'Tutorship pur et 
simple are ‘*simple cases,” and it is easy to say where the State 
has, and where it has not a call to step in and interfere. Neither 
does the accidental combination of the two positions in the person 
of a single functionary complicate matters much, even when that 
combination makes up by accumulation what is called a ‘ Head- 
ship.” ‘lhe principle to be followed would appear to be that the 
State has the power of preventing the imposition of tests as a 
qualification for posts or prizes dependent upon permanent endow- 
ments; but that it has no right to prevent corporations from im- 
posing, or forbearing to impose, such tests upon persons whom 
they may judge it to be expedient to employ as functionaries in 
independent enterprise. ‘This disentanglement the Government 
Bill does not recognize or attempt.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford, Thursday, May 19, 1870. OXONIENSIS. 


THE WOMEN'S RIGHTS. 
{To THE Eptror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Allow me to protest against your application of the phrase 
a ‘*meagre device” to Miss Julia's Wedgwood’s argument in 
favour of Woman Suffrage. You say that it would be well for 
the friends of the cause to place it upon a broader basis. But 
what is the broadest basis on which a reformation of law can be 
placed,—justice or expediency? Many of us have been for years 
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pleading that as we possess property and bear the burdens of it, 
and are rational and responsible beings, if not Shakespeares and 
Raphaels, it is but a simple act of justice to give to us the 
privileges attached to the same property qualification in the case 
of other rational and responsible beings, who are not all of them 
exactly, any more than ourselves, Shakespeares and Itaphaels. 
Others of us have taken up the argument of justice from the 
negative side; and being shown that under a representative 
system, the interests of a non-represented class inevitably 
go to the wall, have demanded that the injustice which leaves 
the weakness of all classes unrepresented should be rectified. 
But when we use these arguments derived from the abstract 
justice of our case, we are constantly told that we must seek a 
broader basis for so great an innovation. We must, it is said, 
show that it will be expedient for the whole community that 
leaves the weakest of all classes unrepresented should be 
rectified. 
But when we use these arguments derived from the justice of 
our claim, we are continually told that they are insutflicient, and 
that we must prove female suffrage to be something more than 
theoretically just, likely to be practically expedient. In a singu- 
larly suggestive essay published last winter, Miss Wedgwood 
showed how desirable for women themselves would be the 
possession of political rights; and many other ladies have for 
years called attention to the various hindrances they suffer 
from the privation of them. Now we go a step further, 
and Miss Wedgwood points out with great lucidity in your 
columns that the only women on whom it is proposed to 
confer the franchise are exceptionally fitted to exercise it for the 
benefit of the whole community, and thus ‘* whatever guarantee 
the farm or the shop gives of the fitness for civil rights of a man, it 
gives in a much stronger degree for a woman.” 
If the justice of giving and the injustice of withholding, if the 
expediency for the sex and the expediency for the community be 
not wide enough foundation for our case, [ confess | am at a loss 
to imagine on what grounds a great political reform ought ever to 
be carried.—I am, Sir, &c., Frances PowrErR CosBE. 


BOOKS. 


MR. ARNOLD ON ST. PAUL.* 

Ii is not easy to express strongly enough either the depth of our 
agreement with, or the depth of our dissent from, the doctrine of 
these remarkable essays. On the one side, they teach what we have 
always held as of the very essence of St. Paul’s theology,—that 
instead of expounding the forensic system which might almost be 
described, in the old legal terminology, as Christ ‘‘ suffering a fine 
and recovery” in order to free mankind from the lien laid by the 
law upon the human conscience, St. Paul’s whole effort is to show 
how the inner spirit of man may become truly righteous and holy, 
and to describe with the utmost fulness what the true signs of that 
righteousness and holiness are, that nobody may mistake the 
nature of the end in view. On the other hand, the distinction 
between that in St. Paul’s teaching which Mr. Arnold says that 
‘science’ acknowledges as founded on genuine facts of human nature, 
and that in it which he intimates that it does not acknowledge, and 
cannot be expected to acknowledge, and of which, therefore, he 
does his best to attenuate the emphasis and importance in St. 
Paul’s letters, seems to us to strike at the very root of that 
teaching, and to reduce it back again from a fountain of inex- 
haustible freshness to a mere dried-up spring in the desert. 

But first let us say a word on Mr. Arnold’s very thoughtful and 
instructive but patronizing preface on the attitude of the Dissenters 
towards the Church of England. He makes, we think, a somewhat 
unfair use of Mr. Winterbotham’s confession in Parliament as to the 
spirit of “‘ watchful jealousy” which had grown up among Dissenters 
towards the Church of England, calling it a ‘* hideous confession,” 
and putting to those who feel it St. Paul’s question, ‘* When 
there is jealousy and strife among you, are ye not carnal?” ‘The 
present writer had the advantage of hearing that speech as well as 
Mr. Arnold, and he assuredly did not interpret it as a boast made 
by Mr. Winterbotham in the name of the Dissenters, but as an 
admission made with regret, but which he thought it wiser for all 
parties to be candidly made, in order that we Churchmen who, 
through carnality of another kind, are (as Mr. Winterbotham 
holds, and as, we confess, we too hold), in some considerable 
measure the cause of that carnal feeling among Dissenters, might 
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|clearly understand the situation with which the Legislature 
|has to deal. It may be true, we think, that Mr, Winter 
botham admitted the feeling of watchful jealousy with too 
little of regret, — though | it was with regret, and as ap 
excusable, not as an intrinsically worthy attitude of mind that 

. . ° ’ 

he spoke of it. But of this we are quite sure, that Mr. Arnold 
is utterly blind to the unworthy spirit in the Church of England 
which has fomented this unworthy feeling among Dissenters,—and 
we cannot but think that he as a Churchman would be better 
employed in trying to enforce upon us Churchmen the spirit of 
Christ's teaching, ‘‘ How wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull 
the mote out of thine eye, and behold a beam isin thine own eye,” 

. . ° ’ 
than in lecturing the Dissenters thus :— 

“ And now let us turn to Mr. Winterbotham and the Protestant Dis. 
sonters. He interprets their very inner mind, he says; that which he 
declares in their name, they are all feeling, and would declare for them- 
selves if they could. * There was a spirit of watchful jealousy on the part 
of the Dissenters, which made them prone to take offence ; therefore States. 
men should not introduce the Established Church into all the institutions 
of the country.’ That is positively the whole speech! ‘Strife, jealousy 
wrath, contentions, backbitings,—we know the catalogue. And the 
Dissenters are, by their own confession, so full of these, and the ve; 
existence of an organization of Dissent so makes them a necessity, that 
the State is required to frame its legislation in consideration of them! 
Was there ever such a confession made? Here are people existing for 
the sake of a religion of which the essence is mildness and sweet 
reasonableness, and the forbearing to assert our ordinary self; and they 
declare themselves so full of the very temper and habits at which that 
religion is specially levelled, that they require to have even the occasion 
of forbearing to assert their ordinary self removed out of their way, 
because they are quite sure they will never comply with it! Neyer 
was there a moro instructive comment on the blessings of separation, 
which we are so often invited by separatists to admire. Why does not 
Dissent forbear to assert its ordinary self, and help to win the world to 
the mildness and sweet reasonableness of Christ, without this vain con- 
test about machinery? Why does not the Church? is the Dissenter's 
answer. What an answer for a Christian! We are to defer giving up 
our ordinary self until our neighbour shall have given up his; that is, 
we are never to give it up at all. But I will answer the question on 
more mundane grounds. Why are we to be more blamed than the 
Church for the strife arising out of our rival existences? asks the Dis- 
senter. Because the Church cannot help existing, and youcan! There- 
fore, contra ecclesiam nemo pacificus, as Baxter himself said in his better 
moments. Because the Church is there; because strife, jealousy, and 
self-assertion are sure to come with breaking off from her; and because 
strife, jealousy, and self-assertion are the very miseries against which 
Christianity is firstly levelled ;—therefore we say that a Christian is 
inexcusable in breaking with the Church, except for a departure from 
the primal ground of her foundation: Let every one that nameth the name 
of Christ depart from iniquity.” 

That is more or less true, we think. ‘he Dissenters, had it been 
written by a Dissenter, might have learned much by it. Those 
of them who have magnanimity enough to learn from one who 
sedulously refuses even to hear of the beam in his own eye, how 
to pluck the mote out of their eyes, may learn by it. But we confess 
that we think “ the mildness and sweet reasonableness ” of Christ 
would better be illustrated in a Churchman by self-exam- 
ination of his own sins and those of his communion, than bya 
forcible exposition to Dissenters of the impossibility of their being 
in the right, and the necessarily unassailable position of the 
Church. Mr. Arnold has no hating power in him, but we can- 
not help suggesting that the lists of Christian gifts on which St. 
Paul lays so much stress, and on which Mr. Arnold, following 
accurately in his wake, wisely and eloquently insists so much, con- 
tain some which condemu us and the pervading spirit of our 
Church, at least as severely as those he quotes condemn the 
‘watchful jealousy” of the Dissenters. ‘Take this, for example, 
“I, therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk 
worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness 
Now, 
can any honest man describe the attitude of the national Church 
towards Dissent in these terms? Can Mr. Arnold’s own book, so 
far as it touches the Dissenters, be described in these terms ? Is it 
not much nearer to a book written in all exaltation and patronage, 
with impatience upbraiding the Dissenter and his scruples? 
A more one-sided lecture we never perused than this able 


and mecknuess, with long-suffering, forbearing one another.” 


preface. ‘ Let nothing be done,” says St. Paul in another 
epistle, ‘“ through strife and vainglory, but in  lowliness 


of mind let each esteem other better than themselves.” Cana 
precept of the great apostle’s be more neatly and expressly con- 
tradicted in spirit than it is in the preface and some parts of the 
first essay of this book? As for strife, Mr. Arnold no doubt 
hopes to remove it by showing his antagonists how completely they 
are in the wrong and he in the right ; but for the rest, there is the 
very spirit which has in these latter days prolonged Dissent,—the 
spirit of bland superiority, the calm attitude of a higher caste, the 
loftiness of mind which deems the Dissenter indefinitely, though 
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perhaps involuntarily, lower than ourselves, in the whole tone of 
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Mr. Arnold's disputation. At the root of his false conception of 
the Dissenters and their position, we take to be Mr. Arnold's 
assumption that separation from the Church on points of dogma 
jg wrong, because neither the Church nor those who separate from 
it “ have the means of determining such points adequately.” Even 
if Mr. Arnold were right in this assumption, his use of it in rela- 
tion to periods when any Churchman who had held with him 
would probably have been a worthless indifferentist, immeasurably 
inferior to the Dissenter who held that there was the means 
of attaining absolute truth on matters of dogma and that the 
Church had neglected that means, is surely the grossest of moral 
anachronisms? Altogether, while we heartily hold with Mr. 
Arnold as to the vital error of the Calvinists, and the superior 
sobriety and wisdom of the Church in refusing to crystallize the 
Calvinistic view into Church symbols, we utterly differ with him in 
supposing that the men who did take the Calvinistic view could 
with honesty have remained in the Church. A man who believes, 
like Mr. Arnold, that all theological dogma is premature, has hardly 
the right to arbitrate on differences between men the noblest of 
whom cling with their whole hearts to the belief that dogmatic truth 
on theological subjects is not only attainable by all men, but that 
inability to attain it has been due to some deep moral delinquency 
in the spirits of those who have confessed it. 

But to come back to what is immeasurably the best part of 
this book, the two essays on St. Paul. We have said that we 
concur entirely with the thesis that St. Paul, so far from being in 
spirit Antinomian or verging in that direction, writes with one sole 
object in view,—the object of bringing righteousness home to the 
heart of man with a power that will make it no longer a yoke,—a 
law to be obeyed,—but an inspiration and a joy. Nothing can be 
finer and truer than this :— 

“§t, Paul’s piercing practical religious sense, joined to his strong 
intellectual power, enabled him to discern and follow the range of the 
commandment, both as to man’s actions and as to his heart and 
thoughts, with extraordinary force and closeness. His religion had, as 
we shall see, a preponderantly mysiic side, and nothing is so natural to 
the mystic as in rich single words, such as faith, light, love, to sam up 
an 6 for granted, without specia enumerating taem, all good mora 

d take for granted, without ially ting t! li good l 
principles and habits ; yet nothing is more remarkable in Paul than tho 
frequent, nay, incessant lists, in the most particular detail, of moral 
habits to be pursued or avoided. Lists of this sort might in a less 
sincere and profound writer be formal and wearisome; but to no atten- 
tive reader of St. Paul will they be wearisome, for in making them he 
touched the solid ground which was the basis of his religion,—the solid 
ground of his hearty desire for righteousness and of his thorough con- 
ception of it,—and only on such a ground was so strong a superstructure 
possible. The more one studies these lists, the more does their signifi- 
cance come out. To illustrate this, lot anyone go through for himself 
the enumeration, too long to be quoted here, in the four last verses of 
the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, of ‘things which are not 
convenient ;’ or let him merely consider with attention this catalogue, 
towards the end of the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians, of fruits 
of the spirit: ‘love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faith, 
mildness, self-control.’ The man who wrote with this searching 
minuteness knew accurately what he meant by sin and righteousness, 
and did not use these words at random. Ilis diligent comprehensiveness 
in his plan of duties is only less admirable than his diligent sincerity. 
The sterner virtues and the gentler, his conscience will not let him rest 
till he has embraced them all. In his deep resolve ‘to make out by 

actual trial what is that good and perfect and acceptable will of God,’ he 
goes back upon himself again and again, he marks a duty at every 
point of our nature, and at points the most opposite, for fear he should 
by possibility be leaving behind him some weakness still indulged, some 
subtle promptings to evil not yet brought into captivity.” 
Nothing, too, can be truer than the emphasis which Mr. 
Arnold lays on the spiritualized sense in which St. Paul speaks 
of Christ’s death and resurrection, as referring not solely or chiefly 
to his physical death and physical resurrection, but to that death 
tosin, and resurrection to a divine rightcousness, in which the 
apostle himself strove to participate daily,—speaking of himself 
as dying daily with Christ, and daily rising with Christ to spiritual 
life. It is impossible for us to render again Mr. Arnold's exposi- 
tion, which on both these points is, indeed, as admirable as 
possible; and nothing can be more important for the understanding 
g I § 
of St. Paul than to remember that ** dying ” to the anarchy of what 
St. Paul calls “the flesh,” by which he means all inordinate 
desire, and rising to that life above “ where the heart is hidden 
with Christ in God,” is a process which he conceived of as to be 
repeated every day in the long struggle for perfection, and as 
having reference to Christ's physical death and resurrection only 
in so far as that death and resurrection were specially repre- 
sentative of the spiritual renunciations and the spiritual trans- 
figurations of which our Lord’s whole life on earth was made up. 
Bat profoundly as we concur in this conception of St. Paul's 
ultimate thought, and of the meaning he attached to dying with 
Christ and rising again with Him, we are removed as far as 
possible from Mr. Arnold in our interpretation of the motive- 





power by which, according to the apostle, the great revolution 
from a legal and virtually impossible righteousness of conscience, 
to the daily crucifixion of the flesh and daily resurrection to the 
love and joy and mildness and ‘‘sweet reasonableness” of Christ was 
to be accomplished. ‘That motive-power, as every one knows, St. 
Paul calls ‘ faith.’ Mr. Arnold interprets him as meaning by this, 
a power of steadfast attachment to the spirit visible in Christ's 
earthly life—a power of sympathy and emotion educed by the 
spectacle of that life. That St. Paul, in various passages of his 
writings, identified Christ with the Word or Wisdom of God, and 
also with the expected Messiah of the Jewish dispensation, Mr. 
Arnold admits, but these views he regards as utterly non-essential 
in his thought. Had they been essential, St. Paul could not have 
had the same interest, he thinks, for modern feeling. ‘‘'The very 
terms of which these propositions are composed are such as science 
is unable to handle. But that the Christ of the Bible follows 
the universal moral order and the will of God, without 
being let and hindered as we are by the motions of private passion 
and self-will, this is evident to whoever can read the Bible with 
open eyes. It is just what any criticism of the Gospel-history, 
which sees that history as it really is, tells us; it is the scientific 
result of that history. And this is the result which pre-eminently 
occupies Paul.” And accordingly, the motive-power to which St. 
Paul virtually looked for a reconciliation of man with God is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Arnold, the power of ‘fast attachment” to an absent 
and unseen power of goodness which St. Paul thought and spoke 
of—therein unfortunately limiting its real scope, as we understand 
Mr. Arnold—as a fast attachment to Christ. ‘It is evident that 
some difficulty arises,” says Mr. Arnold, ‘out of Paul’s adding to 
the general sense of the word faith—a holding fast to an unseen 
power of goodness—a particular sense of his own, identification 
with Christ.” And Mr. Arnold makes the three essential terms 
of the Pauline theology, not “ calling, justification, sanctification ; "’ 
but ‘‘ dying with Christ, resurrection from the dead, growing into 
Christ.” But the peculiarity of our author’s view is that the true 
agent, in all these spiritual processes, is thought of by him asthe soul 
itself, —its motive being its own sympathy with spiritual life as ex- 
emplified in Christ, its own fast attachment to the absent and unseen 
goodness as illustrated in that life. As we understand Mr. 
Arnold's interpretation, the whole conception of St. Paul is psycho- 
logical and subjective, and not what we should call theological at. 
all. Mr. Arnold gives no importance at all to the rapture of 
St. Paul's thankfulness for the work of God and Christ on the 
soul, the power which made “ the weak things of the world to 
confound the mighty,” and *‘ the things which are not to bring to 
naught the things which are.” He lays no stress on the exultation 
with which St. Paul even refuses to believe his life his own. ‘ I 
am crucified with Christ, nevertheless, I live, yet not 1, but Christ 
liveth in me.” He appears to us to interpret even the exulting joy of 
such passages as the conclusion of the eighth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans as referring to a love proceeding from us, instead of 
a love finding us and carrying us away with it,—‘ I am persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” If we under- 
stand Mr. Arnold aright, he would say that ‘‘science” knows 
nothing and can know nothing of St. Paul’s spiritual recognition 
of the personal agency of Christ as revealed in him,—that this is a 
question of ontology into which it is impossible to follow him,— 
that all we can recognize as scientific in St. Paul was his own love 
of the righteousness of Christ, and his yearning for a moral 
identification with the spirit of Christ’s life. Even to St. Paul's 
word ‘ sanctification’ Mr. Arnold denies,—imperiously, and to us 
unaccountably,—any implication of a divine stream of influence 
emanating from God and transforming man. ‘ The endless words 
which Puritanism has wasted,” he says, ‘‘upon sanctification, a 
magical filling with goodness and holiness, flow from a mere mis- 
take in translating ; @y:ao~6¢ means consecration, a setting apart 
to holy service.” Does it? Mr. Arnold’s distinction is of 
course between the idea that a stream of influence flows from God, 
altering the inner life, and the idea of a mere dedication or setting 
apart to goodness, without reference to any positive stream of ex- 
ternal spiritual life. Well, when St. Paul speaks of Christ, ‘* who of 
God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption” (1 Cor. i. 30), is it possible to range with 
‘* wisdom, and righteousness, and redemption,” which are either 
positive spiritual qualities, or positive transforming influences, 
a notion so negative as a mere ‘setting apart to holy 
service”? Is it possible to interpret the words of St. John, 
‘*Sanctify them through Thy truth,—Thy word is truth,” and “For 
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their sakes I sanctify myself,” as of a mere setting apart to holy 
service, and not rather of a positive imbuing and penetration with 
the divine life? ‘To our minds, Mr. Arnold wholly and fatally 
misinterprets St. Paul when he subordinates the direct personal 
agency of Christ, working in man the utmost marvels of spiritual 
change, to a mere human attachment for ‘‘ an absent and unseen 
power of goodness.” St. Paul’s “ faith” is, we believe, a mere recep- 
tiveness, a willingness to receive this wonderful stream of divine 
agency,—a readiness to let it work in us without active hindrance of 
ours,—is, in short, far less ‘ attachment’ to Christ on our side, 
than frust in the love of Christ for us. Whether ‘science’ can 
admit the validity of such a view or not, we are satisfied that if 
it cannot, it should deny all permanent meaning to St. Paul's life 
and writings, with the remark, ‘So much the worse for St. Paul ; 
—to which we should be disposed to reply that it would not be the 
first time that science has prided itself on its nescience. 


THE LIFE OF GIORDANO BRUNO.* 
(SECOND NOTICE] 

In July, 1586, Giordano Bruno came to Marburg, and during the 
next five years he led a wanderer’s life about Germany. Ilis first 
experiences in that country were not pleasant, for his application 
for permission to lecture in the schools at Marburg was refused by 
the Rector ‘‘ob arduas causas,” whereupon Bruno, falling into a 
violent passion, insulted the Rector in his house, who has drily 
made record in the Register of the affronts put on him by the hot- 
headed Neapolitan. Neither in Mayence nor Wirzburg was he 
luckier in meeting ‘‘ with suitable treatment,” but at Wittenberg 
he met with a kindly reception, and was allowed to read in his 
private capacity on Aristotle’s Organon and about -Astronomical 
Metaphysics (ever a favourite topic with Bruno). Two years passed 
happily, until on the advent to power of the Calvinistic party, 
after the death of the Elector August, Bruno no longer found it 
advisable to continue at Wittenberg. Before leaving he addressed 
a valedictory oration to the University Senate, which is interesting 
for what is said about Luther and for a prophecy of German 
future greatness in metaphysics, while it is particularly expressive 
of Bruno’s affectionate feelings for his academical colleagues of 
Wittenberg. Next to Paris, this was his happiest residence. He 
now betook himself to Prague, where dwelt Rudolf IL., the patron 
of alchemy and occult sciences, but also the friend of great 
astronomers. ‘To him Bruno dedicated a collection of mathemati- 
cal theses, which the Emperor acknowledged by an acceptable gift 
of money, but after some months’ stay in that city he again re- 
moved to the Protestant University of Helmstadt, in Brunswick. 
Here there befell him the strange lot to undergo excommunication 
at the hands of Boetius, Superintendent of the Protestant Con- 
sistory, with whom he had got into a controversy. Bruno pro- 
tested vehemently against this fulmination from the pulpit, but it 
may be assumed, without effect, for in April, 1590, he had gone to 
Frankfort, the last stage in his wanderings out of Italy. In this 
city there was then the celebrated printing establishment of the 
Weichels. ‘They were men, like most of their trade in that age, 
with fine tastes and a genuine love of letters. Scholars were not 
merely welcome guests in their banquetting-halls, but when poor 
they were readily assisted by these truly liberal men. Bruno had 
experience of their cordial kindness. ‘They not only undertook 
the publication of his manuscripts, but provided for his main- 
tenance. ‘he place they selected for an ex-Dominican’s abode 
is singular. Bruno was lodged and boarded at the expense of the 
Weichels in the Carmelite monastery, where he seems to have 
been in the enjoyment of entire freedom from constraint, pur- 
suing studies and seeing friends according to taste. ‘lhe Prior, 
as we learn from the depositions on the trial, spoke of Bruno 
as a fine genius,—an universal man, who spent his days in writ- 
ing and evolving rare ideas anil forecastings; thongh as for religion, 
he indeed deemed Bruno to have little, if any. Even in our 
day, the Frankfort fairs, though greatly on the decline, are still 
visited by dealers from far countries; but in those times their 
importance was absolute, and their return a season when Frauk- 
fort beheld within its walls the representatives not only of every 
trade, but of every commercial house in Europe of any importance. 
Amongst those who habitually visited these fairs were several 
Venetian booksellers, and particularly one Ciotto by name, who 
himself dabbled in literature, and whose shop in Venice formed a 
haunt for men who took an interest in the world of letters. In 
Frankfort this dealer put up in the same Carmelite monastery where 
Bruno lodged. An acquaintance sprang up between them, and 
on his return to Venice with the renowned scholar’s last work 


fresh from the Frankfort presses, Ciotto was wont to dias 

to the circle round his counter on the wonderful gifts of this 

astonishing genius. A young patrician, Juan Mocenigo, had his 

curiosity intensely excited by these accounts. He had looked 

into the book, which fascinated him by its mysteriousnegs, 

Mocenigo’s character is perfectly clear from the documents in 

this volume. Ilis was a weak, shallow, and credulous nature, 

affected with a febrile and craving curiosity, but quite Without 

elevation of mind, and penetrated all through with the craven. 

hearted fibre of superstitious dread. For such a man, the hotion 

of cabalistic forces had a fascinating attraction, though the fear of 
possible consequences dogged too closely his unmanly soul to let it 
ever feel itself at home in the keen atmosphere of real thought, 
Mocenigo listened to Ciotto’s description of this wonderful master 
of dialectics, he gazed with credulous interest on the queer Lullyan 
puzzles in Bruno’s pages, and deeming wisdom to consist in tricks 
that could be taught, and Bruno to be a wizard who if he only 
wished could impart secrets, he burned with desire to get within 
his house this wondrous adept in lore, and wring out of him pos- 
session of its master-key. ‘Through Ciotto he invited Bruno to 
Venice, with assurances of the warmest friendship, aud Bruno, 
who, as we have said, pined for Italy, rushed thither so abruptly, 
and so quite unexpectedly, that in an epistle prefixed to the 
treatise 1% Triplice Minimo et Mensura, the astonished John 
Weichel could speak of him only as oue mysteriously snatched 
away, *‘casu- repentino a nobis avulsuin!”’ It was in spring, 
1591, Brano came to Venice, aud in May of the year following be 
was denounced to the ILoly Office by the very patrician in whose 
house he was staying. By aid of the newly-discovered documents, 
we are now enabled to follow all the details day by day 
of what befell him in Venice. ere there is not even 
a gap left for conjecture,—all is before us, as it was before 
the judges. ‘The pupil and the master soon disagreed, 
The former deposes that he had made Bruno come * with the 
intention of learning from him,” but that on having found himself 
disappointed in expectation, and discovered him to be a reprobate 
in religion, he had denounced his guest. Mocenigo’s deposition is 
throughout characterized by an astoundingly ingenuous meanness. 
The anger at not having got out of Bruno as much as he had 
reckoned on is openly shown; and with a singular obtuseness to 
shame, Mocenigo recounts that, on locking Bruno into a room in 
his house, he had held out an offer of not denouncing him to the 
ILoly Otlice, provided Bruno would communicate the knowledge 
which the patrician firmly believed he had kept back. We learn 
that Bruno, alive to his pupil’s intentions, had resolved to go back 
to Frankfort; and that Mocenigo, being informed of this in- 
tention, during the night of the 22nd May entered with half-a-dozen 
waiting-men the room where Bruno was sleeping, and on finding 
him not willing to abandon his intention, carried him by force intoa 
garret, into which he was locked. Next morning Bruno was delivered 
over to the keeping of a familiar of the Holy Office, and at night 
lodged in its dungeons. On the 20th of the same month he was 
brought before the tribunal, which previously had received the 
deposition of Mocenigo, and examined several witnesses. 

‘The last examination we have, and it has all the appearance of 
being final, is of the 30th July; so that the trial was neither 
unduly protracted nor unfairly hurried. Indeed, we must allow 
that, so far as this process before the Venetian Inquisition goes, 
the prisoner seems to have been dealt with fairly. He was allowed 
to defend himself fully, and the impression left on us by the 
manner in which questious were put to the prisoner, and by 
the tone of all the witnesses called, with the one exception of 
Mocenigo, is that there was a disposition to treat Bruno leniently. 
No one but Mocenigo deposes to having known him bear 
himself in an impious manuer. ‘When I spoke and dealt with 
Giordano,” says Ciotto, ‘he never broke into saying aught for 
which I could have questioned his being a Catholie and good 
Christian.” ‘* Never,” says unother bookseller in Venice, Bertano, 
of Antwerp, ‘* did Giordano utter a word, nor did I ever become 
aware of anything in him that was not of a Christian.” ‘The historian 
Andrea Morosini, whose house he had frequented, was summoned, 
and spoke :—‘* Never was I able to infer from his reasoning 
that he entertained any opinion contrary to Faith, and for 
my own part, I always considered hii a Catholic.” Bruno's own 
replies seem to us clear and straightforward. They are free 
from the prevarications of a mind trying to wriggle itself by 
sophistries out of doctrines it is conscious of having advanced. “ [ 
believe,” says Bruno, ‘that in my works many things will be 
found contrary to the Catholic Faith, and in my argumentations I 
may have said things that can cause scandal; but they were never 





* Vita di Giordano Bruno. Scritta da Domenico Berti. Torino. 1868, 


spoken by me ex professo, to impugn the Catholic Faith, but 
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saiyin reference to philosophic arguments or in illustration of here- 
tical opinions.” Mocenigo having brought astring of definite charges, 
gsof his having ridiculed the Apostles, of his having spoken in 
ribald terms of Christ, &c., Bruno distinctly denies them ; though he 
sdmits (and that he does this before such a tribunal redounds greatly 
to his credit for honesty) that he holds in regard to the Trinity 
metaphysical views certainly not in harmony with current ortho- 
doxy. ‘ I know not that I have ever argued about the Incarnation 
of the Second Person, though in my own belief I have inwardly 
doubted how the Word could become flesh.” And on being further 
questioned, Bruno continued, ‘‘I held and believed that there 
yas one God, distinguished into Father, Word, and Love 
which is the Holy Ghost; and these three are one God in 
essence, but I could not comprehend and have doubted how 
these three could acquire the name of persons.” Bruno is 
repeatedly questioned on this point, and he replies with distinct- 
ness in explanation of his metaphysical interpretation of this 
mystery. ‘* Inasmuch as I understand in the Divinity all attri- 
putes to be one substance, along with the greatest divines and 
philosophers I comprehend three attributes,—Power, Wisdom and 
Goodness or Mind, Intellect and Love. .... I have, indeed, 
doubted as to the word ‘ person’ used of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, not understanding these persons distinct from the Father 
otherwise than as I have expressed myself philosophically in 
ascribing the Father's Intellect to the Son and His Love to the 
Holy Ghost.” Bruno, however, explicitly restricts this exposi- 
tion to a merely metaphysical value, and distinctly submits in 
dogmatic theology to the teaching of the Church. He defies 
anyone to show that he has in any writing or discourse impugned 
its articles and unequivocally professes his readiness to bow to its 
judgment. H{e does not hide that he has lived for many years 
without taking part in the observances of the Church, but besides 
pleading the excommunication from which he had vainly sought 
to be relieved, he affirms (and his statements on this head are 
confirmed by witnesses, especially the friar applied to) that a very 
few days after his arrival in Venice he had consulted a Dominican, 
with the view of being reconciled to the Church, and that he was 
then engaged on a book which it had been his intention to 
present to the Pope, in order to obtain absolution. On 
the 30th of July Bruno was heard for the last time, his 
final word being one of humble deference to the Holy Tribunal. 
After more than a month there came from Rome (whither the 
case, as a spiritual one, had been referred) a request for Bruno's 
extradition. Had he been a Venetian, this demand would 
never have been granted. Unfortunately for him, he was not a 
subject of the Republic, while the Republic had special reasons 
for just then wishing to win the Pope’s favour. Even so, it was 
not till after much debate and repeated interchange of despatches 
that the Nuncio’s request was conceded, and we read with 
astonishment in the précis of the deliberation in which the 
most excellent College came to its resolution that Giordano 
Bruno himself was not averse to being transferred to Rome. 
On the 16th January, 1593, the Venetian Ambassador in Rome, 
informs the Doge of the intense delight with which his 
Holiness had received the notification of Bruno’s extradition. And 
here ends, for the present, our knowledge of what befell Giordano 
Bruno, until seven years later we catch the glimpse of him burning 
in Campo di Fiori. From the moment he leaves Venice light ceases. 
It is perplexing to surmise why he should have been kept so long in 
durance, and why after so long a respite it should have been suddenly 
deemed expedient to give Rome the spectacle of his execution. 
The procedures at the Holy Office, as a rule, were not dilatory. 
Galileo’s trial was over in four months, and Carnesecchi was 
executed after twelve months’ process. We are not likely to 
know why Bruno was dealt with differently until the Vatican 
Archives are unlocked. Signor Berti says that he caused search 





to be made in that quarter through a friend in a position to have 
access, and the information received was “ that the records of the 
Holy Office show Brano to have been prosecuted, but present no 
data for declaring what sentence was pronounced.” At the same 
time, the ink in several parts of the * reserved volumes” is 
affirmed to be so obliterated that the writing could not be made 
out. It is positive that on transfer of his case to Rome all 
Bruno's papers, which were delivered by Mocenigo, must have 
gone there, and it is equally positive that if no records are now 
existing in Rome of his trial, this must be because they have been 
deliberately destroyed. 








We cannot here discuss the intrinsic value of Bruno's writings. | 
There is much in them which is very obscure and terribly in- 
volved, but which read by the light of his interrogatories | 
It is to us plain that Bruno at ‘ London: ‘Tinsley Brothers. 1870. 


assumes a clearer aspect, 


the time of his catastrophe was just arriving at maturity of 
mind. The grotesqueness of imagination and licentiousness of 
tongue so prevalent in his writings are but the literary wild oats 
of an overboiling temperament in youth. Neither Pantheism nor 
Materialism (as has often been said) were the real characteristics 
of his nature. Bruno was essentially a Freethinker of the Italian 
type, irresistibly quick with his stinging tongue about priest 
and pope, while at heart cherished feelings which demanded some- 
thing less dry and rigid than a merely metaphysical system. ‘The 
cardinal article in his speculation was the Copernican system ; and 
it was the ardent profession of it which furnished the real indict- 
ment of heresy against him. As for Protestantism in either of its 
principal shapes—the Lutheran or the Calvinistic—it was utterly 
unsyinpathetic to Bruno; and for the due appreciation of his 
character, it is very noteworthy how he never chose to conform 
outwardly with creeds when to have done so would have been of 
material benefit to hia interests. 





GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST.* 

GIVEN an exquisitely beautiful girl without heart or conscience, 
to find out what she is most likely to do. That is the problem 
which these volumes propose to solve. We believe the majority 
of our readers will guess that, after the regular practice of sensa- 
tion novels, poison proves the heroine's stepping-stone to fortune ; 
and that, following the same precedent, neither doctors nor 
coroner’s jury can be base enough to suspect so lovely a woman. 
It appears to be easy enough in the nineteenth century for a wife 
to persuade the family doctor that her husband complains of 
palpitations of the heart, and to procure a prescription of prussic 
acid without a word being said by the patient. On the strength 
of this prescription, and of a story about one bottle of prussic 
acid having fallen down and been broken, it is easy enough 
to get three bottles in all, and then to slip out of a ball-room 
without being perceived, and to give the fatal dose in the interval 
between two dances. All this is so perfectly natural, that we 
need not dwell uponit at any length. ‘Things are made so smooth 
and pleasant for beautiful young ladies, it is always so completely 
in their power to poison their husbands and marry their lovers, 
that they are sure to be always at it. It would be almost tempt- 
ing Providence if they were not. Perhaps one person has a sus- 
picion, as is the case in this novel, but in England we are governed 
by a majority. The only thing that is rather awkward is when the 
interesting poisoner proposes to repeat her former success on some 
one else, and comes into the room with the phial in her hand just as 
the suspicious person has announced to the intended victim that one 
murder has been committed already, and that another is meditated. 
Such a coincidence is really too suggestive. As it happens, the 
suspicious person has no means of knowing that a second murder 
is to be committed, it is a mere guess, which turns out to be a 
lucky one. No doubt, it seems hard that after you have bafiled 
doctors, coroners’ juries, and all the machinery that exists for the 
detection of crime, you should be foiled by some one guessing that 
a phial in your hand contains poison ; but after all, there is some- 
thing consistent in this retribution. If the impunity that followed 
the first murder was natural, so is the chance discovery which 
prevented a second. ‘The high moral which we learn from the 
novel is that murder should not be attempted too often. The 
pitcher goes often to the well, but is broken at last. We are not, 
indeed, taught by the author of Gwendoline’s Harvest the lesson 
inculeated by De Quincey, that one who begins by murder may be 
led on by degrees to commit petty larceny. But then there is 
reason to suppose that De Quincey meant this sarcastically, whereas 
the writer of the novel before us is clearly in earnest. 

However, the teaching of Gwendoline’s Harvest is not confined 
to this single moral. We are also shown that by a wise law of our 
being, beautiful young ladies without a heart are always 
passionately fond of some one whom they can’t marry. But for 
this, they would not have to poison their husbands. Having 


| married for money, they would be able to live very happily with 


the object of their desire—the money, not the man who 
brings it—and the novelist would be deprived of his story. 
Again, when the husband has been poisoned and the lover 
has succeeded him, it might be supposed that everything 
would run smoothly. But if so, how is the novelist to be 
provided with incidents? Another law of our being is brought 
into play. ‘The two lovers are unhappy. ‘The man spends all the 
money, and does not care for the wife. She does not care so much 
for him, but she cares for the money. More money must be got, 








* Gwendolines Harvest. By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 2 vols. 
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and it can only be got in the old way, so some one else has to be | forgotten its exact age, or speculated on his readers being equal] 


poisoned. 
title-page. We have, first, the sowing of the harvest, when Gwendo- 


line bids Piers Mostyn wait, and marries old Mr. Ferrier. ‘The 


ripening of the harvest consists in Mr. Ferrier’s death by prussic 
acid, and Gwendoline’s marriage to Piers Mostyn. After that 
comes the reaping, when Piers squanders all the money left to 
Gwendoline by her first husband; when the second poisoning is 
planned and fails, and when Piers and Gwendoline retire to 
one of the Channel Islands, to live on a miserable pittance 
and to hate each other. This ending may rank as poetical justice, 
but we think a little practical justice would have been more to the 
point. The author treats his heroine as the French jury which he 
censures treated Madame Laffarge. Gwendoline is condemned to 
transportation for life, with her husband as her chain-mate. 
Perhaps, if we had any sympathy with either of them, we might 
say that both in turns were to be pitied. But the author has not 
attempted to mislead our moral sense by making his criminals too 
attractive. He describes Gwendoline in such a style as to account 
for others beiag charmed with her, but he does not impart the 
fascination. So far as we are acquainted with her, she is a very 
ordinary woman, with a reputation for beauty and a power of 
subduing others by a word. We are led at first to suppose that 
she is going to gain a victory over two burglars who break into 
the house where she is alone with her waiting-maid, and who after 
loudly banging the hall door, creep upstairs in their stockings. 
Yet though the author tells us that Gwendoline’s conduct then 
revealed her true nature, though she has a pistol in her pocket, and 
is so fearless that she opens the door of her room to let the burglars 
in, she makes no use of the weapon, does whatever the burglars 
tell her, and at last swears she will not tell which way they have 
gone. It is true that she breaks the promise immediately after- 
wards, but then she is weak enough to say that she never promised. 
The whole incident of the burglary, according to the author, is 
introduced to illustrate Gwendoline’s character ; but to us it only 
shows that she is willing to run into danger, though she is helpless 
in its presence. A resolute girl, with a loaded pistol in her pocket 
and a door between herself aud two desperate ruflians, would hardly 
surrender all her advantages. Yet, on the other hand, burglars 
who first attract attention by banging the hall-door, and then, 
after stealing upstairs, try the handle of another door cautiously, 
are quite as illogical. 

We cannot say that the other characters are much of an im- 
provement on the heroine. Gwendoline’s father, Sir Guy 
‘Treherne, is one of those made-up old men who are so common 
in fiction, and who, asin life they owe everything to their valets, 
are naturally fitted to be lay figures in novels. ‘There is one 
dialogue between Sir Guy and his daughter, where we have a 
glimpse of that power of subduing others with her tongue which 
the author claims throughout for his heroine, but which is seldom 
apparent to the reader. Of Piers Mostyn, and Mr. Ferrier, and 
the waiting-maids who come in collision with Gwendoline, and 
the old maiden lady who is only brought in to be pro- 
pitiated and is then dismissed, and the other rather younger 
maiden lady who is brought in to be frightened, and the 
young couple who wind up the novel with an idyllic retreat 
in Venezuela, there is nothing distinctive to be said. A few 
touches in the character of the family doctor who lets himself 
be deceived by Gwendoline are superior to the vapid conven- 
tionality of the rest of the book. But the dialogue between 
Gwendoline and the doctor, which leads up to the poisoning, is a 
reminiscence of Monte Christo, and all the doctor's anecdotes are 
apparently transplanted from published works, if not taken bodily 
from Taylor's Medical Jurisprudence. We should also be glad 
to know how the doctor happens to return from Paris, where 
he has just been witnessing the trial of Madame Laffarge, 
at the time when croquet is being played at Gillen Druid. 
That game has not been in vogue quite ten years, while the 
Laffarge case dates from 1839. And this small discrepancy is 
to some extent significant of the author’s method of composition. 
Tle has no notion of harmony either in what may seem unim- 
portant details, or in the broader outlines of incident and cha- 
racter. Most other men in writing a modern story and giving it 
the colour of the day, would take some pains to exclude scenes 
which belong wholly to a past generation. Had the author drawn 
on his own recollections, or on oral tradition, for the Laffarge trial, 
he would have either have related it as an event that was now 
fading from public memory, or as one of those remarkable in- 
cidents which will always retain their freshness. But as he has pro- 
bably looked up the case in some medical work when ‘ cramming ” 


This is the meaning of the phrase that figures on the 


ignorant. ‘The way in which he brings in a story of a map bein 
hanged in the passage of a prison with a doctor's finger on hig 
pulse, side by side with a story of a hospital nurse murdering g 
patient and then laying out the body, shows that he hag been 
studying Dr. Swaine ‘Taylor, and has merely copied out anything 
that struck him, without regard to its appropriateness, Some of 
these anecdotes are interesting, though out of place. Some of the 
descriptions in the novel are good, without being open to tha 
objection. But on the whole, the book is inferior to the author's 
last novel, which was inferior to more than one that had gone 
before, which was inferior to what he ought to be able to write, 





BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN.* 

THE Llistory of France by M. Emile de Bonnechose is generally 
recognized, at least for educational purposes, as the best. One 
therefore turns with hopefulness to a biography of which this 
gentleman is the author. As an historian of his nation, M. de 
Bonnechose is familiar enough with the career of Bertrand dy 
Guesclin. But his career is one that may well be regarded apart 
from the general current of events. ‘Chere have not been wanting 
books devoted to the Bréton hero. But of these, few perhaps arg 
accessible to the ordinary reader; fewer still to the reader who is 
young. ‘There was room, then, for a new narrative, and M. de 
Bonnechose was the man to make it. It is as if an artist, having 
completed a large composition, was struck with one of the figures, 
and reproduced it alone, upon a canvass which, though smaller 
than the previous one, must afford more legitimate means of dis. 
playing it. Great painters are sometimes fond of reproducing, in 
a new form, their old studies. ‘The artist is enamoured of the 
familiar figure, and touches it with caressing hand. M. de 
Bonnechose is the artist ; the Bréton soldier is his study. 

Nor can we wonder at any lingering over the portrayal of a 
figure so unique. Bertrand du Guesclin was chivalry incarnate. 
If Arthur was “the flower of kings,” Du Guesclin was the flower 
of knights. He was representative of the best characteristics of 
his age, and what faults he had were almost inseparable from his 
qualities. Without impetuosity, he could hardly have been so 
brave; without passion, he could hardly have been so enthu- 
siastic ; without the power of hating wrong, and of punishing it 
relentlessly, he could not have been possessed of such a firm and 
intense love for the right. Mild approbation for the good is 
generally accompanied by a feeble and wavering opposition to the 
bad: to both these virtues of modern times, Du Guesclin was a 
stranger. He was violent, and he punished treachery with what 
seemed cruelty. But he was never vindictive. An honourable 
enemy might become his friend. He had pity on the poor and 
helpless, wherever they were to be found. ‘To children he was 
gentle; to women, respectful. He was very ugly; but they 
forgot that, in the thought of his achievements. His gratitude 
was a vivid appreciation of services past, not of services to come. 
He had never been instructed in the necessary lesson of ‘how to 
take care of number one,” and to his dying day he never learnt it; 
for he gave away his money as recklessly as he endangered his 
almost charmed life. Before he died he had passed through a 
hundred vicissitudes, and lost everything but his honour. He 
directed that he should be buried by the side of his first wife; but 
King Charles V., whom he had served with untiring energy, 
decreed that he should be laid in the great Abbey of Saint Denis; 
and he was followed to the grave by men who had been his 
enemies, but whom his nobleness had turned into friends, and by 
friends whom his prowess and his kindness had turned almost into 
adorers. Such a man’s story, though it ‘‘ pertains to feats of 
broil and battle,” is a splendid one to bring before the middle- 
class boys and girls of our generation. It is of a high and sound 
morality. It is free, at all events, from the enervating compromise 
of “how to make the best of both worlds ;” and may say some- 
thing to men who seek “ position” without honour, and to women 
who think of fortune more than of ability. 

As one among many acts distinguished by a calmness of justice 
rarely shown in his time—though it cannot seem strange in ours— 
we may cite Du CGuesclin’s treatment of the men who were pro- 
viding with food the English army encamped before Rennes. 
The defender of the Bréton city, hearing on good authority that 
the Duke of Lancaster, with many of his troops, had marched toa 
little distance to fight an imaginary foe, took the opportunity to 
sally forth and fall upon the half-empty camp. A hundred 
waggons, laden with victuals, were just then arriving. Du Guesclin 


* Bertrand du Guesclin, the Hero of Brittany. By Emile de Bounechose. Translated 








the necessary details for his own poisoning, he has, no doubt, 
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seized them and compelled the drivers to direct their course towards 

the town, whither he followed them with his rich booty ; entering 

guid enthusiastic acclamations from the garrison and the inhabi- 
tuts. The old chronicle says that the peasants threw themselves 
at his feet, fancying that they already felt the halter round their 

. But Du Guesclin re-assured them with the words, 
«You shall lose neither money, nor horse, nor mule; but shall 
receive just payment for your provisions. Return to the enemy’s 
calnp ; commend me to the Duke of Lancaster, and tell him that 
we have now provisions enough to enable us to hold out, if such 
pe God's pleasure, until help be sent us.” 

The details of the hero’s capture by the English, with all that 
follows as to his ransom, is perhaps the most romantic part of his 
story; though the many tales of his personal prowess were no 
doubt, at the time, considered even more noteworthy. At the 
battle of Navaretto, in which the Black Prince, supporting Don 
Pedro in his renewed claim to the Spanish throne, defeated Don 
Heory and Du Guesclin, the Bréton warrior was taken prisoner. 
Months afterwards he was brought to Bordeaux with that part of 
Prince Edward’s army which had escaped the effects of fever and 
the burning Spanish sun, and when the famous Stammerer of 
Vilaine and other valiant knights had been ransomed, Du Guesclin 
was still kept closely in confiuement,—more, it would seem, in 
obedience to the commands of the English Sovereign, than at the 
wish of his son. At last, however, it was represented to the Black 
Prince that the retention of Du Guesclin would be generally 
supposed to be caused by fear of his valour and capacity, and the 
young commander, unable to rest uader this imputation, asked Du 
Guesclin to fix a sum for his own ransom. ‘The Bréton, too proud 
to undervalue himself, named one hundred thousand gold franes, 
and pledged himself to return if he could not procure the money. 
Application to his wife,—the noble lady who, when a girl, had 
prophesied his triumphs,—resulted ia the information that her 
fortune had gradually gone in relieving the pressing wants of the 
poor around her ; but Bertrand had many friends, and the money 
wasraised. ‘hen he prepared to return. But on the long road 
from La Roche Darien to Bordeaux, he met an endless train of 
needy compatriots who had served under him in Spain, and by the 
time he reached the Black Prince he was again penniless. He 
intended, he said, to reside in prison ; but the Prince, struck with 
his generosity, let him free on parole in the city; and not long 
afterwards a fresh ransom was gathered together and paid. Don 
Henry and the Duke of Anjou had contributed largely, and when 
Du Guesclin left Bordeaux it was with the applause and admiration 
of the whole English army. 

It is in the following words that M. de Bonnechose sums up the 
character and influence of his hero :— 

“To the qualities absolutely compulsory in a general in the times in 
hich he lived, he also united others which have rendered him one of 
the precursors of the art of war as it has been practised in all succeeding 
eenturies. As prudent as he was brave, not less skilful in the concep- 
tion and preparation of his enterprises than prompt and impetuous in 
their execution, his perception was quick, his judgment correct, his mind 
iaventive and fertile in resources; in critical situations his composure 
was perfect, his perseveranco unequalled. He despised old prejudices 
and routine, and know how to turn the inventions of others to account, 
as well as to invent ways and means for himself. He was the first to 
introduce, in the Middle Ages, ontrenched camps, after the Roman 
model ; the first to employ artillery in sieges ; and understood, as if by 
instinct, and especially in his later campaigns brought into use, some 
even of the tactics and strategic movements of modern warfare. Although 
himself the perfect model of an accomplished knight, Du Guesclin never- 
theless, more than any one else, contributed to the downfall of the insti- 
tution of chivalry, by substituting military science for the power of 
superior numbers and personal strength, by extending the use of fire- 
arms, and by organizing regiments of permanent troops, upon a footing 
which eventually was adopted generally in the composition of the royal 
armies.” 

Readers will observe that the translator's work has not been 
elegantly done. No greater fault are we inclined to find with it ; 
though it is hardly excusable to write that at Poitiers * the whole 
French army was almost entirely destroyed.” In translating a 
book for English readers, too, it was scarcely necessary to include 
the author's learned note, that ‘the eldest son of the King of 
England bore the title of Prince of Wales ; a custom still retained 
in the present day.” But good service is rendered by the trans- 
lator in bringing before English boys this Bréton hero, the story 
of whose achievements strikes upon the ear like martial music. 
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The Visible Unity of the Catholic Church. By M. J. Rhodes. 2 vols. 
(Longmans.)—Mr. Rhodes’ work bears the imprimatur of Archbishop 


ceived a favourable judgmont from tho editor of the Civilta Cattolica. 
It may be supposed therefore to take up a lino of argument to which we 
can scarcely assent. Briefly, it is a re-statement, not particularly dis- 
tinguished by vigour, and not containing, as far as wo can see, any novel 
or forcible reasoning, of the Roman side of the controversy on the subject 
of “The Church.” We see, as we shall probably sce often again, the 
old stock arguments, the old stock quotations, and, we may add, the old 
want of a candid and discriminating criticism. We cannot follow Mr. 
Rhodes into the intricacies of this discussion. We feel inclined to take 
our stand on the threshold, and demand proof that St. Peter was at Rome, 
proof never given in a quite satisfactory way, and without which the 
whole of the historical argument topples over. Or, putting this aside, 
we want to be convinced that St. Paul believed St. Peter to be infallible. 
One thing, however, we gladly say of Mr. Rhodes, and that is, that he 
always writes in a kindly and courteous tono. So far his book may be 
read with pleasure, and in his second volume there is collected some 
curious learning about the Celtic and Saxon Churches of Britain, which 
will be found interesting. It is impossible to help giving Mr. Rhodes a 
hint that his stylo is, to Protestant tastes at least, somewhat gaudy. Here 
is a specimen :—“ Heap together all the goodness, all the virtues, all the 
sanctity that exists, or ever has existed, throughout the globe, apart 
from the Church of Peter; and, not at its utmost, could the accumula- 
tion be compared with the heroic, eagle-soaring holiness, and transcen- 
dental unearthliness of life which reveal the presence of the living God 
in the person of any single one of theso superhuman miracles of His 
grace, who aro are to be found in communion with the Apostolic See of 
Rome, and whom she recognizes as His Saints, shining in glory like the 
glittering stars of heaven,” 

The Normans; or, Kith and Kia. By Anna H. Drury. 2 vols. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—The plot of this story turns upon the point of a 
wrongful ownership of property. This strikes us, we are bound to say, 
as being the weakest part of the work. Oao looks with something of 
suspicious incredulity on such incidents as a long-lost will turning up 
among a bundle of old documents and being burnt by the rightful heir. 
We are always sorry, in truth, when Miss Drury takes us away from her 
pictures of life, drawn as they always are with freshness and grace, to 
go on with the course of her narrative, with the outside history, so to 
speak, of her characters. In dealing with their inner history she never 
writes anything that is not natural and truthlike. The free-spoken old 
maid, “‘ Money Musk ;” the high-spirited parson hero Frank Norman, a 
study which we recommend to Mr. Galton, as combining, in ideal, at all 
events, manliness and piety; and the brave-hearted heroine, Caroline, 
whose story is made to point a very fine, though a very painful moral, 
are all vigorous and lifelike sketches. Altogether, the Normans is a 
tale to be read. 

Phebe’s Mother. By Louisa Anno Meredith. 2 vols. (Tiusley.)—Mrs. 
Meredith wrote a book of merit and interest, which many of our readers will 
probably remember, “ My Bush Friends in Tasmania.” We cannot say 
that we have beon favourably impressed with what wo have since seen 
from her pen, or with the work before us. It is a strange mixture of 
sensationalism and gossip, the latter the better done of the two, but not 
really good, not typical and representative gossip, not like the wonderful 
talk, expressing the very essence of village thought, which George 
Eliot evolves out of her consciousness. Still the tale is tolerably read- 
able, with descriptions of life not artistically, but photographically true, 
and this is something which we do not always get; and the moral is 
irreproachably good. 

The Sling and the Stone. Vol. 4. By Charles Voysey, B.A. (Triib- 
ner.)—It is needless to speak at length of this volume, which presents 
the same characteristics as its predecessors, except that it is expressed 
with more moderation, or, we should rather say, seeing that Mr. Voysey 
has not modified his views, with more precision. We do not see the 
crudities and errors which disfigure previous publications, though there 
is evidence of the same strange conceit which makes Mr. Voysey think 
he can reconstruct the Gospels out of his own consciousness. But of the 
theological aspect of the sermons we prefer not to speak. It will suffice 
to quote one passage:—“ The doctrines of mediation, intercession, 
atonement, isolated incarnation, and the expocted return of Jesus to 
earth, are all, more or less, opposed to the perfect harmony and sim- 
plicity of the love of God, as a Father.” Possibly, but that is not the 
way in which Christianity has ever beon understood up to this day 
and, if words mean anything, it is not the Christianity of the Church in 
which Mr. Voysey claims to minister. 

Lhe Story of Mademoiselle d Estanville. By the Hon. Mrs. Henry W. 
Chetwynd. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—“ Mademoiselle d'Estan- 
ville” is the daughter of a noble French house, reduced by the extrava- 
gance of D'Estanville péve to a pinching poverty, which the widowed 
mother and her faithful Jacqueline make as seemly and even as stately 
as possible, The characters are drawn, for tho most part, both delicately 
and firmly. ‘ Madame,” gentle and patient, but capable of being roused 
by wrong; “ Mademoiselle,” who seems to grow with a fine naturalness 
before our eyes into a certain womanly strength and decision, are both 
admirable ; so are various other female characters, of more or less social 
importance, to whom we are introduced. Anne Hall, the termagant, is 
less successful, but she was wanted to obstruct the too smooth current 


of love. And the men, the selfish dandy, Count Belleville, the villanous 





Manning ; and has, as he tells us, as far as rogards certain portions, re- 
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M. Maitre, and the young English hero, are all somewhat conventional. 
The story is a good one, and we may say, though we do not like to 
prejudice an author by revealing the plot, that our readers need not be 
terrified by sinister hints as to what is to come. For ourselves, we 
would never willingly read a novel with a distressing end, unless it were 
written with most superlative skill. Readers of Mademoiselle d' Estanville 
will have their fears, but may temper them with hopes. We had almost 
forgotten to give to the portraiture of faithful Jacqueline, brave 
dissombler of the poverty of the house which she loves, the special praise 
which its vigour and reality deserves. Her conversation with Lisette, 
ex-assistant in the kitchen, who has found a more comfortable service 
in a rich English family, is specially good. ‘Rich ?” she says, ‘“ Madame 
is as rich,—oh, very rich! with diamonds here, in the bank at Paris; 
jewels that a princess would covet. I repeat, Madame is very rich.”— 
“If I were rich,” said Lisotte, ‘‘I should spend more of my money, and 
have very good dinners.”—“' The girl is already depraved by her English 
companions,” exclaimed Jacqueline, angrily. ‘‘ Madame, being so highly 
born, does not care for show, and even the small dinners I prepare she 
scarcely touches at times.”—‘ Not being highly born, I like a good 
dinner, and my appetite is excellent,” said Lisette, quaintly. 

Scenes and Studies, By Captain J. W. Clayton. (Longmans.)— 
Papers written for “sheer amusement” do not, for the most part, 
produce the same result when they are read. They remind us of the 
“easy writing” which a great authority declared to be very “hard 
reading.” Captain Clayton gives us very common-place sketches of 
travel, and some speculations on such subjects as the “future existence 
of brutes,” which strike us as not being particularly wise. But the 
thing in his book that is really beyond endurance is his jocosity. Here 
is a specimen that meets us on the first page :—* This is a book, then: 
not of (k)night errantry, but of errantry by day.” Could there be any- 
thing more unbearable? We cannot help thinking that the “many 
friends” who wished to see these sketches ‘ bound together in print ” 
were moved by a desire to avenge upon the public what they must have 
themselves suffered in hearing them. 

We have received Parts II. and III. of Mr. H. Walford’s very useful 
Extracts from Cicero. (The Clarendon Press.)—Part II. contains 
selections from that treasury of “ ghost stories” the ‘ De Divinatione,” 
which may be called the classical * night-side of Nature ;” the beautiful 
*Somnium Scipionis,"”’ which every boy ought to read; some fine 
pessages from the “De Natura Deorum,” which the editor entitles 
“ Beauties of Nature,” though they are rather a collection of examples 
of “ final causes,” Cicero recognizing not so much the intrinsic beauty 
of the things which he describes, as the beauty of their relative fitness 
to the natural order in which they are found; and a very eloquent 
passage from the same treatise on “ Providence.” Part III. has a very 
epigrammatic form. First, we have ‘‘ An Ideal of a Roman Governor,” 
as contained in Cicero’s famous letter to his brother Quintus on his 
duties as Pro-Prator of Asia; and then “Some Specimen of Practice,” 
drawn from the orations against Verres,—a distinctly unjust collocation, 
wo think, The last days of the Republic were probably the most 
lamentable that the Roman world knew, till, indeed, the Empire fell 
into a similar decadence. But we do not believe that Verres was 
typical even of them, or generally that Rome’s rulo of tho provinces 
was an ovil thing. Mr. Walford’s design is an excellent one. Cicero is 
commonly known by his dullest books; it is a real benefit to give us 
some of the essence of one of the most accomplished and versatile writers 
of antiquity. 

Dr. Fritz Miiller’s well-known treatise For Darwin has been translated 
by Mr. W.S. Dallas. (Murray.)—It deals with the natural history of the 
Crustacea, to which Dr. Miiller has devoted especial attention, and in 
which he believes himself to have found very strong testimonies to the 
Darwinian theory. Readers who may not be inclined to accept these 


conclusions will certainly see in the book a treasury of valuab| 


‘ . : of 
connected with this particular department of knowledge.——jy, = 


tested by the Science of Language. Translated from the German of Poche 
sor August Schleicher, by Dr. A. J. W. Bekkers, (J.C. Hotten), is another 


argument in the form of illustration in favour of the same theory, Dr 
Schleicher sees in the history of language a process of natural selection, 
The controvery itself must be left to other hands; we cannot do =m 
here than indicate to readers who may not be acquainted With them 
these contributions to it. 

Mr. Stanford publishes a map, remarkably clear in its ©xecution, of 
Railways and Stations in London and its Environs. It is surprising a 
perhaps, not surprising, when we consider how intricate is the subject 
that so few people are acquainted with the system of railway commygj. 
cation in and about London. So vast a sum of money has been spent in 
producing these facilities for moving about, that it is well for all parties, 
shareholders and the public, that they should be generally known, 
With the map there is a guide, made, as far as possible, of permanent 
value, to the times of the various railways and steamboats. Altogether 
it is a most useful publication.—-We have also to notice, with high 
praise, Messrs. Bacon and Co.’s Large-Print Maps of various English 
counties, reduced from the maps of the Ordnance Survey. They arg 
brought up to the present time by having the Parliamentary Divisions 
of the last Reform Bill marked in them. 
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proof Tweed, 15s 6d. each. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Summer Overcoats, of fine Melton 
Cloths, from two to three guineas each. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Imperial Drill Vests, in white, drab, 
and gray, three for one guinea. 

J. Nicolls Special Manufacture of Summer 
Tweeds and Cheviots for 14s. Trousers, in well 
arranged colours, for morning dress, riding, or the 
promenade. These cloths are also well adapted for 
suits, the prices being from two guineas, 

H. J. Nicoll’s Twilled Cloth Morning Coats from 
35s; also Frock Coats from two guineas. 

For BOYS. 

A New Dress.—Hl. J. Nicoll’s Belt Dress for Boy's 
first Suit, “registered.” These very pretty Suits are 
one guinea each. 

H. J. Nicoll’s Sailor's Costume for Boys is brought 
out this season, with novel patterns for various designs 
oftrimming. The prices from one guinea, 

H. J. Nicoll’s Knickerbocker and Highland Suits, 
the prices fur the former ranging from one guinea; 
the latter from 33s each. 

. J. Nicoll’s Tweed and fine Melton Cloth P. 
Jackets, Overcoats, and the Registered “ Prapendeo” 
Capes, at prices varying according to size. 

For LADIES. 
H. J. Nicolls New Carri:ge or Dust Cape, “The 
Prependeo,” registered, which covers the dress in 
front, and also the back as much as is necessary. 
Made from the light Llama Cloths at 10s 64. 
H. J. Nicoll’s Waterproof Tweed and fine Melton 
Cloth Costumes, 31s fd and £2. Also Waterproof 
Cloaks “L/Utile.” “The Killarney,” and the Guinea 
Circulars, with hoods; specialities in Riding Habits, 
from three to six guineas; Pantalons, from 2Is; 
Promenade and House Jackets, &c. 
H. J. Nicoll’s addresses in London are 114 to 120 
Regent street, and 22 Cornhill: Manchester, 10 Mosley 
Street; Liverpool, 50 Bold street; Birmingham, 39 
New street. 


Q 81 XN tN bm 
The many and expensive forms in which this 


well-known medicine is administered, too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attende! 

i WATERS’ QUININE WINE 

arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer, Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to sce that they have 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 

for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 











W oOo D TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 2,158. 

Superseding all other kinds, 

Show Rooms—25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W. 








E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
‘4e@ SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 1s Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used s0 many years, signed * #/izabeth Lazenby.” 





NABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 
Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established dentists, 
64 Ludgate hill, London, 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
a natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL TOOTILT POWDER. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparis a 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price Is 6d per box. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth; renders the teeth 
sound and useful,and prevents toothache. Is 6d per box, 


GABRIEL'S OSTEC-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving frout teeth ; warranted to remain white 
and as firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth, and prevents decay, 5s per box. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
A mouth-wash unrivalled for its agreeable properties in 
cleansing the mouth and sweetening the breath, is 
invaluable to smokers, and strongly recommended to 
sufferers from tic, neuralgia, and toothache. Price 5s, 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOU-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so mach ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. W 






WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Dovble ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s Gd; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, Is 10d, Post- 
| office orders to be made payable to Johu White, Post 
office, Piceadilly. 





NEW PATENT. 
ee ICKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &e., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all eases of 








not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 

All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, ‘ riginal Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, Agents—E. 





Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
| &e. ‘They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
} and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
| 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and Lés each ; postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 Piccadilly, London. 








JOSEPILT GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


BY ALL DEALERS THROUGIIOUT THE 
WORLD. 


AUSTRALIAN WINES. 
PURE and UNADULTERATED. 
Unsurpassed for Quality and Cheapness. 
LEIGIL and APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 
Walbrook House, 37 Walbrook, E.C. 


SOLD 


~ DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 
7 INAILAN’S LL WHISK Y.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Creat 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Trish Whisky is recommended by the mdical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and casas for home use or exportation, Quota 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C, 


YORNHITLL SHERRY. 
) Sherry should be free from acidity, 

The Pale, Elegant, Dry Cornhill Sherry at 593 per 
dozen is pre-eminently so; and is incomparably the 
finest wine offered at the price, carriage paid, 
Terms Cash. 

CHARLES WATSON and CO., 

30 Cornhill, 
A comprehensive list free. 





Established 179s. 


street, London; and 30 King's road, Brighton. 
Importers and Bottlers of the Pure wines of France, 
Germany, Spain, and Portugal, from the lowest price 
commensurate with soundness, to the most réecherché 
descriptions and esteemed vintages. Price lists of all 
Wines and Liqueurs on application, Originally estab- 
lished A.D. 1667. 
Claret,..at Ls, 18s, 208, 24s, 398, 363, to 84s per doz. 
Sherry ... 2is, 50s, 36s, 428, 48s, to 608 ,,  ,, 
Champagne 36s, 428, 48s, Gs, G6s, to 7583, 
JURE AERATED WATERS— 
ELLIS'S. 

Ellis’s Rathin Waters unsurpassed for their purity. 

Ellis's Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass 
Waters and Lemonade, 

None genuine unless Corks branded “ R. Ellis and 
Son, Ruthin,” and each bottle bears their trade mark— 
Goat on Shield. 

Sold by all 
keepers. 

Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, 
North Wales. 

London Agents, W. 
street, Cavendish square, 


] ‘EDGES and BUTLER, 155 Regent 





Chemists, Confectioners, and Hotel- 


3est and Sons, Henrietta 


CE SAFES) or REFRIGERATORS 
fitted with Water Tanks and Filters and every 
modern improvement. The New American Double 
wall Iee-water Pitchers, American Butter Dishes, for 
Use with lee, Champagne Frappé Pails, &c, Hlustrated 
Price Lists free on application at the sole office— 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 14) Sirand, 
London, W.C. 
DLGESTION 
CONSUMPTION and 


and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea when taking it, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when the stomach 
These facts are now attested by the 


MPERFECT 
and ASSIMILATION, 
WASTING, 
SAVORY 


cannot tolerate it 
published records ef bumerous medical men, extracts 


from which accompany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s, 

SAVORY and MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, 
and all Chemists —Nors.—Savory and Moore's name 
and trade mark on each bottle, 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR,} *!ii*)sytes 








ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE — THE BEST azriouns| if ETLERS of CREDIT 
4 


DEANE’S. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURN 





DEANE’S—C - ebr uted ele Cc wtle ry. every 
rie ty oF sty i 
DEANE’S—E! rome plated § rks, best 





manufacture, mn ety wat ed. 
DEANE’S—Llectro-plat 

aquer Stands, Cruets, & 
DEANE’S—Di “h Covers and Hot-s 


Tin Dish Covers in sets, from Iss. 











DEANE’ S—Puapi ier Maché Tea ‘Tr tys, in Sets from 






and Coffee Sets, 


uter Dishes 





Baths for every 
complete. 


DEANE’S—Dome 7" 
jath Rooms fitter 

DEANE’S—Fe: 

DEANE’S—Beds 
Jedding of superi« 


DEANE’S—Rezgister Stoves, 
m a Kitcheners 
DEANE’S— 








oved patterns, 











wr quality. 


Ranges, &e. 
Poles, a 





rhices and Cornice 














ders and Fire-irons, in modern anc 


ISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


purpose 


7 
A 


is in Iron and Brass, with 
improved TLondon- 


rariety 


21s, new and e! sant patterns. of patterns, Frene hand English, 
DEANE’ e-tro mzed Tea pie “Coffee U rns, with DEANE’S—Tin 1 Japan fits [ron Ware, and 
oy nell’ and othe 4 > ieaieeen ont: Culinary Utensils, 
DEANE’S—( . Kettles, Stew DEANE’S—Turnery. Brushes, Mats. &c., wellmade 
. Stockpots, &e. strong, and serviee ible 
DEANE’ S—Mo tock Oil Lamps, a DEANE’S uw To ia M wera, 
f some assortment, al es n Tolle rs, Wi Wo 
DEANE’S— rs, hewly designed pat- DEANE’S-—-Harness. Saddl an Mt Tse ¢ Cl thing, 
terns in Glass and Bronze; Three manufactured on th premises, of 
light G from 50s, the best material. 
A Discount of 5 per cent, for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 
DEANE & CO. - King Wituram Srreer), LONDON BRIDGE. 


MAPPIN A 


ND WEBB'S 


CELEBRATED ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY. 








TABLE KNIVES. ae ah 
Best steel secured to Ivory Handles.| 5 | © |~° : 
iA 
2) 
Bal. ivory, octagon handles, at per doz 17s 13s, 6s 0d 
» ivory, square, full size * 208/158; 7s 0d 
» better, round = *. 253/18s 9s Od 
+» round handles, strong 30s | 22s 11s 6d 


FRUIT KNIVES & FORKS, per o aon, £2 10s, £3, to £6. 

LUNCHEON or BREAKFAST CRUET FRAMES, 
15s, 20s, 25s, 35s, 40s, 

ELECTRO-SILVER FISH-EATING KNIVES. Ivory 
Handles, Plain & Chased Blades, per doz., 403 to 100s. 

FISH CARVERS, per pair, iu case, 14s, 20s, 25s, to 69s, 


King's, Thread, 
Lily, & Beadec 
Patterns. 


Fiddle 


SPOONS and FORKS. | pita, 





1} 





per doz. i10 I3s 16s} 248 ) 50s 
tPorks ,, 8s 38s! 40s 54s 
54s 70s 
TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, £5 5s, £6 10s, to £17. 
CAKE BASKETS, 21s, 30s, 35s, 45s, 553, 66s. 

CRUET FRAMES, six bottles, 22s, 36s, 48s, 60s, 80s. 





Works, Sheffield. 


Old Goods replated and regilt equal to new at very moderate charges. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


London Manufactory—Winsley street, Oxford street. 





Sheffield Manufactory—Royal Cutlery Works. 





71 and 72 CORNHILL; and 76, 77, and 78 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES 
MODERATEUR LAMPS 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


3 for Gas and Candles, CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 


and LAMPS for INDIA. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 


All articles marked in plain figures. 


LONDON-—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street W. 


BIRMINGHA M—Manwiactory and Show-Rooms, 


DIVIDENDS 


5 and 10 to 20 per cent. 

Fe ve Safe and Profitable Investments, 
SHARP’ INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 
(post free), 

This Month's Number now realy, 

Contains all the best-paying and sa th ivestments, 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREMOLDERS, TRUST 
will flud the above Circular a safe, valuable, 

reliable guide, 
Messrs. SHARP and Co., Sharebrokers, 
33 Poultry, London. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers, London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 








I ODRIGU ES S.—MONOGRAMS, 

» ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and ECCENTRIC 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any combina- 
tion of letters, 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES 
colour, relief. and _ brilliant) 
Silver, and Colours, in the | ] 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT BOOKS, and every re- 
quisite for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d 

BALL PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of 
new designs arranged, printed, and stamped with Arms, 
Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion, 

HENRY RODRIGUES’ 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


OLLOWAY'’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS are the most reliable remedies for 
blotches, pimples, boils, and carbuncles, which, often 
appearing at the change of season, are ever annoying, 
sometimes dangerous, and always disfiguring. The 
subtle permeating powers of this Ointment, by repress- 
ing both inflammation and irritation, reduce the skin to 
its natural temperature and colour, whilst radically 
expelling the cause of the blemishes from the system. 
The Pills assist the cooling and purifying influence of 
the unguent by expelling all that is gross from the 
bowels, and by thoroughly rectifying digestion. Under 
this treatment every organ throughout the body is 
compelled to dislodge both irregularitie dimpurities, 


stamped in 
Gold, 












whereby the skin becomes soft and silky, the spirits 


gay, and the health robust, 


Broad street. [ESTABLISHED 1807.] 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 


T H. ce & & 
a 156, STRAND, 156. 

Importer of Freach Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every zu Climate, 

_156 Stra ni, four door rs City side of Some rT et House, 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DEL ic ACIES, of the highest 
qui uity, manufactured by 
CROSSE axp BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at 
the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


NDIG ES TIO N— 

‘ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 

feel it a duty I owe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benefit I have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 








Forei 





eruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the | 


stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- 


| tit of those who may thus be afilicted.—I am, gentle- 


men, yours truly, Henry Allpass —To the Proprietors of 
NORTON’S CAMOMIL iB PILLS.” 


MRS. S&. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD 
IT AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
r will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
r 
H 


will promote luxuriant growth. 
LLING Hair is immediately checked, 
IN Hair thickened. 


I" 
I 
FA 
I 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff, 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. 

In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 


De it, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Can be seen in course of Manufacture at the Winsley 
Street Works, Oxford street, London ; or Royal Cutlery 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL Cuarrer, 1847, 


and B I 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal ae 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collect - 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the ce 
for which may be ascertained at the Offic es of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager 


| P\EBENTURES at 5, DJ, and 6 PER 
'D CENT . ) PER 
CEYLON COMP: 
Subscribed Capi 

: tinue to iss 





_LIMITED, 


£750,000, 





The Direct 
following terms, viz., for one 
three years i per cent. 
cent. per annum ; 






> DE BE NTU is 
PC : 





nl fa WF five » years at 6 per 
also for  tonge ar pe tiods, on terms to 
‘on 





} be ascertained at the Office of th 

| R. A. C! 

| Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad 

| PMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
| COMPAN 

| 


~ CHrEF OFFICE—No, 1 Old Broad street, London 
BRANCH OFFICE—NoO, 16 Pall Mall, London, 








Instituted Ls20, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums As ured ang 
Bonuses 750,000; aud in respect of Auuuities only 
LOG per 

The Ass ially invested in First-class Seeuritie 
amount to £ M2621. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,099, only £75,000 tg 


paid up. 
All kinds of Assurat 
on very liberal conditions. 
Prospectus aud Balance Sheet to be had on application, 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager, 


\LERICAL, MEDICAL, & GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing ... “e207 on, 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested ...... £1,649,000, 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The NINTH Bonus will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Protit Policies in foree on Jane 3), 1871, 
will participate. Assurances effected before June #, 
1870, will participate on two Premiums, and thus receite 
a whole year's additional share of profits over later 
Policies. 

Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every 
information, can be obtained from any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 

13 St. James's square, London, 8. 


( RIENTAL BANK COR PORATION, 


Ineorporated by Royal Charter, 30th Av wie, 
£1,500,000 ; reserve fund, 


ice effected at moderat rates and 












1851,  Paid-up 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collees 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydaey, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian anl other 
securities, the custody of the _ , the receipt in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named d >pend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, rms for which may be ascertained 

Heat] 


capital, 











ho urs, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2 





Threadnee dle street, Loadon, 1870, 


l AND-IN-ILAND FIRE anl LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIELrY, 1 New Bridge 


street, Blackfriars, London, E.C, 
The Oldest Insurance Office in existencs. 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 
Large returns made to members in each Department, 
The Whole of the Profits are divided annu tlly amoagst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards 


Founded 





there being no Shareholders. 
The rate of abatement of Premium there sy given for 
; the cu t year on Life Policies is 60 per »nt. for the 
| Old Se . and 50 per cent, for the NewS 





| 





| has been declared, ~ 


! 


| 








The rate of return on Septennial Fire * Policies 
(charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 6 ; per cent. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 
lst December, 1869, 


Claims paid on Life Policies to this date ..... . £316,106 





Returned in Abatement of Premiums do....... 600,773 
Accumulated Fund .,.....s0-ccscecessseee encbovéevaes . £1,299,626 
Present Value of Life Premiums scosrseseeres 1,309,352 





LIABILITIES. 
Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,246,547) £1,530,806 
Present Value of Life Annuities(£9,095 per 
RUNGE) snesresenesersescexsncvenupsosenerseniven ee 
Farther details as to the Asoate and Liabilities of the 
Office may be had on application to the Secretary. 


TT Ane 6S MILLION 
has been paid by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUR? ANCECOMPANY, 
as C ee nsation for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KIND®& 
(Riding, Driving, Walking, Hunting, &€.) 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

A Bonus to all Policy-holders of five years’ stunding 

tble in and after L871. 

For particulars a ; to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Loc al Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corie 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary. 
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"HE MUSEUM 


WILL APPEAR IN JUNE. 





FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Just published, 1s post free. 

HE ETHICS of CONFORMITY and 
SUBSCRIPTION. By Henry Srpawick, MLA., 

iste Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Wiliams and NorGAte, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, Edin- 
bargi. 


el 


OUR JUDICIAL SYSTEM. ~ 
Now ready, price 2s, by post, 23 14; 

LETTER to the LORD HIGH 
CHANCELIOR on the PROPOSED CHANGE 

2 he JUDICATURE of the COUNTRY. By the Right 

in. Sir ALEX. CocKBURN, Lord Chief Justice of 

England. 

WauaM RimGway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 

Booksellers. 


Crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


pl (Dr. ABEL) HISTORY of 
L 


METHODIS®M, vol. 3, from the Death of Wesley 
to the Centenary Jubilee of Methodism; considered in 
its Relations to British and American Protestantism. 
New Edition, with Notes and Copious Index. Uniform 
with Tegg’s edition of Vols. 1 and 2, bound in one. 

London: WILLIAM Tice, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 
Now ready, Svo, pp. 48, sewed, ld. 
AYMENT of MEMBERS: Speech of 

Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., in the House of Com 
mons, on Tuesday the 5th of April, 1870. Revised 
from the Reporter's Notes. 

London: TRUBNER and Co,, 60 Paternoster row. 








“Just published, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d, hy j 
post, 2s 9d, 
UBLIC HEALTIL: a Popular Intro- 
duction to Sanitary Science; being a history of the 
prevalent and fatal Diseases of the English Population, 
from the earliest times to the end of the eighteenth 
century. By W. A. Guy, M.B. Cantab., F.RS 
London: Henry Rensnaw, 356 Strand, 

NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
UNDAY MORNING, 
consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, and 
Thoughtful. Royal 8yo, toned paper, handsomely 
rinted, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers, 











On the 27th instant, price 1s, 


| TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for JUNE. 
Con 


tNTS. 
“The SUN.” By William 
“Shirley Hall 


1.The LANDLORD of 
Gilbert, author of “ De Profundis,” 
Asylum,” &c. 

Chap. 6. Christian Brandon's Second Love- 

Affair. 

7. Retrospective. 
— 8. Gideon Married. 
2. The FOUNDER of BURLESQUE. 
3 An ARTIST'S TRAGEDY. By T. A. Trollope. 
4.0n a PICTURE by RUBENS. 
5. The FETICHIST to HIS GOD. 
6 The BIRD of PASSAGE. By the Author of “ Uncle 
Silas,” “* Guy Deverell,” &c. (Conclusion.) 
7. OUR CHINESE COUSINS. 
& The POISON of ASPS. 
Chapters IIT. and IV. 
% OUR NOVELS—The SENSATIONAL SCHOOL, 
RicnarD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


HE EPIC of the NORTH. — The 
Saga of the Vilsungs and the Niblungs, trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by William Morris, Esq., 
Author of * The Earthly Paradise.” Miss MATHILDE 
BLIND will deliver a LECTURE on the above subject 
at the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, EYRE ARMS, St. 
John's Wood, on Wednesday evening, May 25, to 
commence at Eight precisely. 
Tickets to be had at Mr. Seale’s, 5 Portland place, 
Circus road, St. John’s Wood. Reserved seats, 2s ; 
back seats, Is; admission, Is. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 
Harley street, W. 

A Special Course of Lectures will be delivered by 
the Rev. Stoprory A. Brooke, M.A., on “The Treat- 
ment of Landscape in English Poetry,” on June 1, 4, 
15, and 18, at 4 p.m. ; 

Tickets for the Course, 10s, for single lectures, 3a, 
may be had on application to Miss MILWARD, at the 
College Office, E. H. PLUMPTRE, Dean. 


IVIL SERVICE and OTHER 
A EXAMINATIONS: PRELIMINARY TEST.— 
\ Board of Gentlemen, chiefly Graduates of the Univer- 
Sills of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, hold Exami- 
nations monthly to enable candidates to ascertain by 
Previous trial their fitness for any public examination. 
Paes Prospectus, apply, by letter only, to the Hon. 
pec, J. W. CARLILE, Esq., 1 King’s Bench walk, 








By Florence Marryat. 





and 45 


Temple, E.C, 


N OCI ETY for the LIBERATION of 
OUNTRE iION from STATE PATRONAGE and 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Executive Committee 


— d to the Council at its recent meeting will be 


Twarded on application to the undersigned. 
Uae J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
? Serjeants’ Inn, Flect street, London. 





Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled { 
boards, gilt edges, crown Svo, price 7s. 6d. 


r al TrVpe*¢e ma) ‘ 
KENT’S POEMS. | 
Tue First COLLECTIVE Eprrion. | 
“The reader will note not only the atmosphere of | 
beauty in which the chief figure moves, but also the fall 
and appropriate details which enrich the picture. The 
high and varied merits of the book ought to ensure its 
popularity." —A/henwum, 14th May. 
“Mr. Charles Kent, the Editor of the Sun, ranks very 
high as a poet.”"—Publishers’ Circular. | 
“ The versatility of style and the fresh and vigorons | 
writing in these poems lend a charm which we seldom | 
find in the poetry of the day.”-—F.raminer. 
“ Poems marked by grace, feeling, and strong love of 
nature, and « cultivated and genial spirit."—/aily News, 
“ The poems which appear for the first time in this | 
volume a: not unworthy of the author's earlier pro- | 
ductions.”"—Daily Telegraph. ! 
“He is a true poet, aud his works will live."—Vevrs | 
of the World, 
The publisher, as yet, has not succeeded in obtain- 
ing any adverse criticisms of these poems. 
CHARLTON TUCKER, 21 Northumberland street, 
Strand. 





PUBLISHING ARR \NGEMENTS.—IMPORT ANT 1 OM rHoRS. 

\ OFFA'T and COMPANY, State 
A Publishers and Agents for the Dublin Steam 
Printing Co., beg to announce that they have resolved to 
to CHARGE NO COMMISSION FOR PUBLISHING | 
WORKS PRINTED BY THEM until the Author has 
been refunded his original outlay. ° 

They would also state that THEY PRINT, IN THE | 
FIRST STYLE, GREATLY UNDER THE USUAL 
CHARGES. 

Their Publishing Arrangements will enable them to 
promote the interest of all Works committed to their 
charge, as they have very considerable experience of 
the channels most likely to ensure success. 

Estimates and all particulars furnished in course of 
post, 

“Those about to Publish” may rely on 
Economy and Despatch in all Departments. 

Morrat & Co.'s Book List sent free on application to 

PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
6 DOLIER STREET, DUBLIN. 
34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
W.c. 





finding 


Price One Penny Monthly, Registered for Transmission 
road, 
rE CHURCH RECORD. Edited by 
the Rev. THomMAS Scort, MLA. 
MOFFAT and CompANY, London and Dublin. 


V\7ORKS by ALEXANDER VANCE. 


The HISTORY and PLEASANT CHRONICLE of 
LITTLE JEHAN 3 
VOX CLAMANTIS evens: 
The BOOK of the KNIGHT of TOWER.. 
ROMANTIC EPISODE 
HELLENICA SACRA ..... 
(The Introductory Chapter may be had sep: 
MOFFAT and ComMPANY, London and Dublin, 











Price Twopence Mouthly, Registered for Transmission 
Abroad, 
LAIN WORDS. A Christian Miscel- 
lany. Edited by the Rev. MAMILTON Maer, 
assisted by Ministers and Members of differeut Evan- 
gelical Churches, 
Morrat and Company, London and Dublin, 


NEW BOOKS.— NOW READY. 
1 sic 


HEIRS of the SOIL. By Mrs. Lorenzo N. Nunn 10/6 
CONCERNING EARTHLY LOVE, &. Bya 












Country Parson .........+ Sevsvccccovecescecssces cpensenenese 2/6 
HARMONY in RELIGION, By a Roman Catholic 

Priest . 6 
IONA and OTHER Si - 

ROD .ccscoccecceceeerere 26 
LIFE of St. PATRICK, By Joseph S. Smithson 06 
MARSIUS (Sir HENRY) CLINICAL LECTURES 26 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION PAVERS of UNL 








VERSITY of DUBLIN, & 1/0 
QUEER PAPERS. By Barn 06 
The CHURCH UNDER the 

Dunlop, M.R.LA. .......006+ a eoungnee sovsnsouece 3/t 
The PHILOSOPHY of the BATI. By D, Dun- 

Dem, TLABLR,.. ccccsaconrevesses geverensensqenevenesesoveneune . 3/6 
The LIFE of ST. PATRICK, Edited by Rev. J. 






Lynch, P.P. 
TIME WLLL TELL. 








seeeeereeeeereteenees 0/0 


By N. J. N. 


MorraT and Co., State Publishers by Appointment, 
(Agents for the Dublin Steam Priutiag Company), 
34 Southampton street, Strand, London, 6 DOlier 
street, Dublin. 


TPHE RED-HAIRED MAN'S WIFE; 
or, the Awful Proceedings of Stagan Varagy, the 

Market Stroller. The last and best story written. By 

the late WILLIAM CARLETON, Will commence in the 

May number of 

“The CARLOW COLLEGE MAGAZINE.” Price 6d. 

MOFFAT and Co., State Publishers, 

34 Southampton street, Strand, Loudun. 

street, Dublin. 
To be nad by order of all Booksellers in Town and 
Jountry. 


6 DOlier 





Shortly, a Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d, of 
I ENFREY’S ELEMENTARY 
COURSE of BOTANY; Structural, Physio- 
logical, and Systematic. Edited by MAXxweu.L T. 
MAsrers, M.D., F.RS., Lecturer on Botany, St. George's 
Hospital. Illustrated by upwards of 500 Woodcuts. 


| Sir W. Thomson, F.R.S, 


Next week, in royal 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 

vr ry. r > ‘ 4 

NATURE, VOL 
A WEEKLY 
Illustrated Journal of Science. 
AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS ARE :— 

Professor Huxley, F.R.S. | Professor Roscoe, F.R.S. 
Professor Max Miiller. Dr, J. D. Hooker. F.R.S, 
Professor Williamson, | Professor Oliver, F.R.S, 

F.RLS. J.N. Lockyer, F.RS, 
Balfour Stewart, F.R.S, Professor Sylvester. 
Professor Jevons, Professor Newton, 
Canon Kingsley, Professor Haughton, F.R.S. 
Professor ‘Tait. C. Darwin, F.RS, 
Professor Cortield. A. R. Wallace. 
Professor Maskelyne. Professor Tyndall, 
Dr. Rolleston, F.R.S. 
Professor Odling, F.R.S. &e., &e., &e. 

NATURE.—* We gladly seize this opportunity of 
expressing our good wishes for the saccess of this able 
and well-edited journal, which posts up the science of 
the day promptly, and promises to be of signal service 
both to students and savants.”"— British Quarterly Review 

*,* Cloth Cases for binding Vol. I. may be had of all 
Booksellers, price Is 6d, 

NATURE is published EVERY THURSDAY, price 
4d, at 16 Bedford street, Covent Garden, W.C., Loudon, 
by MACMILLAN and Co, 


Ll. 





TYLOR on CULTURE HISTORY, 

Now ready, Second Edition, with Illustrations, 8vo, 12s 
ESEARCHES into the EARLY HUIS- 
& TORY of MANKIND, and the Development of 

Civilization. By E. B. TyLor, Author of “ Mexico and 

the Mexicans.” 

“Unlike Mr. Buckle and other writers who have 
given us their fancies and theories respecting the origin, 
the growth, and the tendency of human civilization, 
Mr. Tylor is content for the most part with accumulat- 
ing and arranging these facts which illustrate that 
civilization, and with enabling the reader to test the 
favourite speculations of modern sophists. It is a book 
of remarkable ability, and which betrays in every page 
the traces of unwearied research.—Churchman, 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 


A Popular Edition of 
LORD HATHERLEY'S RECENT WORK. 











Now ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, 16mo, 2s 6d, 
TINUE CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, 
as declared by the Testimony of our Lord and of 

the Evangelists and Apostles. By Wa. Pace, Lord 
HATHERLEY, Lord High Chancellor of England. 

*,* Copies of the Larger Edition may still be had, 
crown 8vo, 6s, 

“ Under a very moderate guise, this volume contains 
a condensed and forcible argument in support of the 
Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures and of the 
truth of the Christian interpretation of them. Such @ 
work deserves, for several reasons, an especial welcome, 
Lord Hatherley, at an anxious conjuncture in religious 
thought, has thrown his whole intellectual and moral 
authority on the side of the received faith. He has 
thus rendered the Church an immense service, and has 
earned from her a debt of deep gratitude.” —Times, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 
The CONSTRUCTOR of the NAVY. 
This day, with Ilustrations, Svo, 12s. 


( UR IRONCLAD SHIPS; their Quali- 
ties, Performances, and Cost, with Chapters om 
Turret Ships, Lronelad Rams, &c. By E. J. Ruep, C.B., 
Chief Constructor of the Navy. 
Also, by the same Author. 

SHIPBUILDING in IRON and STEEL; 
a Practical Treatise, giving full details of Construction, 
Processes of Manufacture and Building arrangements ; 
with Results and Experiments on ron and Steel, and 
on the Strength and Watertightness of riveted work, 
With 5 Plans and 250 Woodcuts. Svyo, 30s, 

“This volume bears ample testimony to the practical 
knowledge possessed by the Chief Constructor, and his 
work will remain a standard of reference to ship- 
builders so long as true engineering principles and 
practice continue to be applied to Naval construction, 
—Mechanic’s Magazine. 

*,.* By order of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty, the Examinations in [ron Shipbuilding in 
H.M.'s Dockyards will be based on this Treatise. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street, Publisher to the 
Admiralty. 
EASTLAKE'’S ESSAYS on ART. 

This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
Byte yey to the LITERA- 

J TURE of the FINE ARTS By Sir CHARLES 
Lock EASTLAKE, R.A., late President of the Royal 
Academy. First and Second Series. With a Memoir 
of the Author and Selections from his Correspondence 
by Lady Eastlake. 


“The Fine Arts. Painting suited to the deco- 
Scriptural and Legendary | ration of Public Build- 
Subjects of the Middle | Life of Raphael. (ings. 
| Paintings in the Capella 
Sistina. 
Goethe's Theory of Colours. 
Decoration of a Villa. 
Philosophyof the FineArts. 
How to Observe. 
Difference between 





CONTENTS. 


ges. 

Modern German School of 
Fresco Painting. 

State and Prospects of the 
English School. 

Representation as Distin- 


guished from Descrip- Lan- 


tion. | guage and Art. 
Sculpture. The Formative Arts and 
Besso-Rilievo. Descriptive Poetry, 


*,* Each volume may be had separately. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
Just published, price 6d; post free, 7d, 
P FEW WORDS on PRIVATE 
P SCHOOLS: their Deficiencies, Advantages, and 
Needs, in special relation to the Proposals of the 
Schools’ Inquiry Commission. By Jos. H. Hurron, B.A. 





JOHN VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 














Brighton: H. and C. Treacuer, 1 North street. 
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[May 21, 1870, 





NEW BOOKS. 


UNIFORM with Mr. BRIGHT'S SPEECHES. 


|] ICHARD COBDEN’S 
QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. 
BriGut, M.P., and Professor RoGers, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 26s, 
(This day. 


This day, globe 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


A STOREHOUSE of STORIES. 
the Author of “The Heir of Redeclyffe.” 
The esunaes—he Lite of 
Shoes—Jemima Placid—The Vill 


T's STUDENT'S FLORA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. By Dr. J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S. the Royal Gardens, Kew. [Next week. 
[ ! “XITU ISRAEL: an Historical Novel. 
By 8S. BARING-GOULD, author of “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” 

[Vert week. 


2 School—History of Little Jack. 





tw 


vols, crown 8¥< 
SECOND EDITION of 


MES. JERNINGHAM'S JOURNAL. 


-0, 3s Gd. 
‘To read a page of this little work is to read it to the end, and to lay it down at 

last grateful to the writer who has whiled away for us an hour so pleasantly,"— 
British Quarterly Review. 
** Critici ism of the formal kind w ymuld be wasted on a little volume which is at 
once so informal and so graceful, which belongs to no school of poetry, in which 
the verse sometimes runs along in an easy, colloquial manner, making us almost 
forget that it is verse at all, sometimes leaps as < ne rily as a Mountain stream over 
the “rocks, and anon wails sadly like the sudden moauing of the wind in a forest of 
pines."—Dai/y Neics. 


Extra 


“One quality in the piece, sufficient of itself to claim a moment's attention, is that 
it is unique—original., in le ‘“d, is not too strong a word—in the manner of its con- 
ception and execut “—Pall Ma’l Gazette, 

“Tt is nearly a perfect gem.’’"—Ldinburgh Daily Revie. 


TSTELLE RUSSELL. By the 


“ The Private Life of Galileo.” 








Author of 
© 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 
“The book will certainly be read without weariness, for the reader will flad as he 
goes on that his interest is always kept up by something in the way of character, or 
description, or incident.”"—Athenwum., 
“* Whether the scene is in France or England, our author is equally happy in his 
delineation of character. Not a ¢ hapte ris tedious, and the foibles of the different 
characters are well taken off. The book will tho roughly repay perusal.”"—John Bull. 
“A tale told with much skill, vigour, taste, and effective analysis of character."— 
Daily Telegraph. 
“A really pleasant book. There is freshness and even originality in its concep- 
tion, while its execution is easy and graceful. The book may be safely and warmly 
recommended.”"—G/ove. 






NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 


TOM BROWN at OXFORD. By the Author 


of “Tom Brown's School Days.” With 8 Illustrations by Sydney Hall. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


REEK for BEGINNERS. By the Rey 
Josep B, Mayor, M.A. Second Edition. Part L, with Voc: ubulary. Feap. 
Syo, Is 6d. [This day. 


. , - 
J“ OB. Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in Lent, 1870. By the Rev. J. Moornovse, M.A., 
Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





This day, Svo, price 1s. 
VAPAL INFALLIBILITY and PERSECUTION, PAPAL 
INFALLIBILITY and USURY. TwoChapters. By an ENGLISH CATHOLIC. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


First-Ciass SwuBscription, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
300K SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City OFFICE, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
seal “De my 8ro, cloth, 2s, . a ay 
A NEW JERUSALEM and its HEAVENLY DOC- 
TRINES. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
ompendious Introduction to the Author's exhaustive Commentary on the 
sietcu Genesis and Exodus. The primary principles and leading truths of the 
Christian faith are set forth with the utmost brevity and clearness. Tbe chap- 
ters on the Divinity of our Lord, the Holy Scriptures, Faith, Liberty, Piety, the 
Church, the Sacraments, and on Ecclesiastical and Civil Government, are models of 
profound theological thought, and simple and condensed expression, worthy of 
attentive study in presence of current religious controversies. 





A complete list of Swedenborg’s works on application. 
JAMES SPIERS, 36 Bloomsbury street, London, W.C. 


Now ready, Svo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
RREGULARITIES and DISEASES of the TEETH. A 
. Series of Papers from the Lancet and British Journal of Dental Science. By 
HENRY SEWILL, M.R.C.S., L.D.S., Dentist to the West Londor Hospital &e. , 
“Irregularities of the teeth in children, facial neuralgia, abscess of the jaw, 
necrosis, and indigestion from defective teeth are the chief matters treated; and xi 
each of them, mor ly upon the first, the principles that should guide 
practice are very clear], enunciated. The book cannot fail to be useful snd welcome.” 
—Lancet. 





espec 


London: JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, 11 New Burlington street. 


L ONDON § STR E ET AR C HITEC TU R tE .— See the B U IL DE R 
4 of THIS WEEK, id.. or by post 5d sor View of Pysusines in the Poultry— 
t of Mr. Ewan Christian, oak t Brigandage and Art—Professional 
from America—Treatment of Italian Churches in Li udon—State of Berlin 






SPEECHES © on 


Edited by the Right Hon, Joan 


‘4. 
Edited by 
CONTENTS:—Philip Quarll— 
Mouse—The Little Queen—Goody Two- 


—$—$___ 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries 
MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Personal 


Reminiscences of Eminent Men, By George HOpDER. 8yo, Iés, 


The GAMING-TABLE, its Votaries and Victims, 


in all Countries and Times, especially in England and France, By Ay: REY 
STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. : 


DEDICATED by permission to SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq,, MP, 
The RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. By J. Ewryg 
Rircute, Author of “The Night Side of London,” &c. 8vo, 12s,” [Ready this ay 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIE3, 
AUSTIN FRIARS. By the Author of George 


Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &. 3 vols. [Ready this = 


ACQUITTED. A Novel. By Mrs. Gorvon Satyrins, 


In 3 vols. 














PATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Novel. By the 
Author of “ Olive Vareoe,” * Simple as a Dove,” &e. 3 vols. % 
GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST. A Novel. By the 


Author of * Lost Sir Massingberd.” &e. In 2 vols, 


NOT WHILE SHE LIVES. A Novel. By 
Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “ Faithless, or the Loves of the Periog 
&e, In 2 vols. 


GOLD and TINSEL. A Novel. 


*Ups and Downs of an Old Muid's Life.” 3 vols. 


VERONICA. A Novel. By the Author of “ Aunt 
Margaret's Trouble,” *Mabel’s Progress,” &&. From Al/ the Year Roun na In3 


} 


Vuls. 


A FOOL’S PARADISE 


ARCHER, 3 vols. 


sy the Author of 





A Novel. 


By Tuowas 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


REVISE D EDITION, in post Svo, price 6s, cloth, 
NDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT of WOMEN in the MIDDLE 
and LOWER RANKS. Ry Joun DuGuip MILNE, Advocate, Aberdeen. 
Lor mdon: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 

In 1 vol. S¥o, wi th Ma Lips, ra price 18s. 
rNUE CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT of IRELAND. 

By JOHN P. PRENDERGAST, Barrister-at-Law. New Edition, enlarged and 
improved, with Additional Illustrations, and with a List of the 1,60 Adventures, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 

















In 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
HANDBOOK of PHRENOLOGY. By C. Dowovay, 
Professional Phrenologist, Doctor of Philosophy, Fellow of the Ethnological 

Society, &e. 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Third Edition, in 8vo, price 6d. 
\ ILL HILL SCHOOL : Inaugural Address read at the Public 
Re-opening of this School, Oct. 27, 1869, by R. F. Weymovutu, D. Lit. Fellow 
of Univ, Coll. Lond., Head Master. (Published by request of the Governors and 
the Meeting.) 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s, 6d. 

NCENES and STUDIES; or, Errant Steps and Stray Fancies. 
s By Captain J. W. CLAY TON, F R.G.S., late 13th Light Dragoons, Author of 
* Personal Memoirs of Charles I1.,” * ll Pellegrino,” &e. 

Captain Clayton writes with all the sympathy « f a poet and artist, appreciating 
nature's most beautiful aspects with the e nthusiasm of a devyotee...... Turn “ 
may in this amusing volume, there is ever something to arrest the attention.”— 
United Service Magazine. 

“This is one of the few works that, coming from the press at the moment, we 
find faithful to its professions, fur it is written with strict fidelity to its title, in @ 
pleasant, sketchy style. It skims over the surface of things as a swallow sk.ms the 
surface of the glassy brook, and gives details of what the author has witnessed."— 
Vew Monthly Magazine. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and C 





, Paternoster row. 
Lately published, in 1 vol, 8vo, price 16s. 
TIXIME and SPACE: a METAPHYSICAL ESSAY. 
By SuHapworti H, Hopason, 

*,* This Work covers the whole ground of Speculative Philosophy 
Pant I. contains an An: ulysis of Perception and Association of Ideas. 
Part LI. contains the Laws of Logic, with a Criticism on Hegel. 

By the same Author, now ready. 
5 hoe THEORY of PRACTICE: an ETHICAL INQUIRY. 
In 2 vols. Svo, price 24s. 

This Work, in conjunction with the foregoing, completes a system of Philosophy 
Book I. contains an Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions ; of the Will, 
Reasoning, Choice, and Character; and their connection with the Cerebral 
Organization, 
300K II. contains a Logic of Ethie and of Politic, including a Logical Sketch of 
Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Philology; with a general view of the Connect 
tion of the Sciences, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Cloth, price 5s. . 
TIME WRONGS of the NAWAB of BENGAL.—INDIAN 
wa JORDS, with NAWAB'S MEMORIAL and PORTRAIT. 

. Buss, 167 New Bond street, W., and all Booksellers, 


MAN who has the ss A BC DESPATCH-BOX,” made by 
Messrs. JENNER and KNEWSTUB, will have no excuse for keeping his 

papers in disorder,—Athenwum. 

33 St. James's street, and 66 Jermyn street, London, 8.W. 


( VER LAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PR IC E :D 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 








e Workmen and his Fine Art, &c.—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen, | 


London. 
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—— 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Super-royal 16mo, cloth, price 5s 6d. 
oTORIA, the BRITISH “EL 
DOR 4DO;” or, Melbourne in 1869, Showing the 
advantages of that Colony as a fleld for Emigra- 

By a COLONIST of Twenty Years’ Standing, 


tion. With 


and late Member of a Colonial Legislature. 
Two Coloured Views and a Map. 
«The philanthropist who desires, at this crisis, to 


js suffering fellow-countrymen—the clergyman 
ni at would take a part in promoting the welfare 


of their weaker brethren. may peruse this little volame 

ith real profit.....-.++-+. Two pretty little views, and a 
- iI but careful and correct map add to the satis- 
gactory get-up of this useful and opportune work of a 
jond fide colonist."—Athenum. 

«A series of striking but faithful pictures of life and 
jgbour in Victoria. Ought to have a place in every 
brary resorted to by working people. A more useful 
gork can scarcely be imagined."— Weekly Dispatch, 





Super-royal, 16mo, cloth, price 5s 6d. 


QUEENSLAND. Four Years in 
Queensland. By E. B. Kennevy. With Photo- 
graph of “A Squatter's House,” and a Coloured 
Map (scale, 64 miles to an inch ; size, 23 inches by 
18), showing all the latest Discoveries, from private 
and other sources, with the Agricultural Districts 
and Gold Fields clearly defined. 

“We close with regret Mr. Kennedy's useful and 
compact littie volume. It ¢ tains ina small compass 
amass of useful suggestions to intending emigrants, 
while it will furnish to stay-at-home readers an admir- 
sble summary of the position and prospects of one of 
the most promising of England's colonies 
Thoroughly interesting and readable from beginning 
end."—Lraminer. 








to 





Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The PARANA; with Incidents of the 
Paraguayan War, and South American Recollec 
tions. from 1861 to 1868. By Tuomas J. HurTcHin 
son, F.R.GS.. &.. LBM. Consul for Rosario, 
Author of “ Impressions of Western Africa,” * Ten 
Years’ Wanderings amongst the Ethiopians,” &e. 
With Maps and Illustrations, including a Portrait 
of Field-Marshal Lopez, the Paraguayan President. 

“We can cord‘ally recommend the boek, both as 
pleasant, fresh reading, and for the quantity of sterling, 
reliable information it contains.” —Odserver. 

Demy 8vo, 180 pp., cloth, lettered, price Is. 

PROTECTION to NATIVE 
INDUSTRY. By Sir Epwarp SuLLivAN, Bart., 
Author of Ten Chapters on * Social Reform,” &e. 

CONTENTS :—Growth of Trade—Free Trade and Free 
Ports—Corn—Special Interests—Producer and Con- 
sumer—Unfair Competition—Labour—Cotton—French 
Treaty—Board of Trade Statistics—Reciprocity—Causes 
and Remedies, Appendix: The Worsted Trade and 
the French Treaty—Intoxicating Liquor the National 
Curse. 

“We have in this volume another of those solemn 
and practical admonitions which ought to arrest atten- 
tion, and be taken as a warning of the dangers which 
beset us as a nation.”—Jiell’s Weekly Messenger. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d. 


DENOMINATIONAL STATISTICS of 
ENGLAND and WALES. By E. G. RAVENSTEIN, 
F.R.GS., &c., Topographical and Statistical Depart- 
ment, War Office. 

“Any one desirous of obtaining an accurate know- 

ledge of denominational statistics, would do well to 

read this carefully prepared volume.”—Christian Times, 

“Useful, trustworthy, and interesting.’"—Zcho. 

Next week, 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth, with Maps and 

Illustrations, price 30s, 

The WARS of SUCCESSION of POR- 

TUGAL and SPAIN, from 1826 to 1810. With 

Résumé of the Political History of Portugal and 

Spain to the Present Time. Sy) WILLIAM 

BOLLAERT, F.R.G.S., Corr. Mem. Univ. Chile ; 

Ethno. Socs. London, New York, &¢ 





Folded in cover, 5s; mounted on cloth, in case, 7s 6d: 
on rollers, varnished, ‘s. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP of LONDON— 
STANFORD'S NEW GEOLOGICAL MAP of 
LONDON and its Environs, showing Superficial 
Deposits. Compiled by J. B. JorDAN, Esq., of the 
Mining Record Office, from the published Maps 
and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of England 
and Wales, and from the Maps and Memoir 
accompanying * Reports of the Medical Officer of 
Privy Council, 1866 and 1867," by R. W. MYLNE, 
Esq., and W. WHITTAKER, 1. BA. The Map 
also shows all the Railways and Stations, the 
Principal Roads, &c. Scale, 1 inch to a mile; 
Size, 24 inches by 36. 











New Edition, mounted on cloth, in case for the pocket, 
10s 6d; or on soller, varnished, lds. 


STANFORD'S TRAVELLING RAIL- 
WAY and ROAD MAP of ENGLAND and 
W ALES. Showing the Railways, Main Roads, 
Cross Roads. Rivers, Canals, Cities. Towns, Villages, 
Lakes, Forests, and Mountains (giving the height 
of the latter in yards). The general Popography 
of the Country is well displayed, and the Parks and 
Counties are distinctively coloured. Scale, 12 miles 
toaninch; size, 36 inches by 42. 

MAPS of SCOTLAND and IRELAND 


are also published on the same scale, mounted in 
Case, each 4s Gd 





MURRAY'S SELECT REPRINTS, 


A Series of Popular and Interesting Works, in small 
and convenient volumes, printed in good clear Type, 
on Fine Paper, feap. 8vo, price 2s 6d and 3s 6s each. 


The following are now ready. 
ABERCROMBIE (Dr.) on the INTEL- 


LECTUAL POWERS and the INVESTIGATION 
of TRUTH. 3s 6d, 


ABERCROMBIE (Dr.) on the PHILO- 
SOPIHY of the MORAL FEELINGS, 28 6d. 


JAMES’S (Rev. THOS.) FABLES of 


JESUP. With 100 Woodcuts, 2s 6d. 


BYRON’S (LORD) POETICAL 


WORKS. 2s 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S (SAMUEL TAYLOR) 
SPECIMENS of TABLE-TALK. 3s 6d. 


DAVY’S (SIR HUMPHRY) CONSO- 
enema in — or, the Last Days of a 
1ilosopher. 3s 6d. 


DAVY’S (SIR HUMPHRY) 
MONIA,;; or, Days of Fly-Fishing. 


GIFFARD’S (EDWARD) DEEDS of 
a ge — or, Anecdotes of the British 
Navy, 3s 6d, 


HALULAWM’S (ARTHUR) REMAINS, 


in Prose and Verse, 3s 6d. 


HEBER’S (BISHOP) POETICAL 


WORKS. 3s 6d. 


JESSE’S (EDWARD) 
in NATURAL HISTORY. 


LOUDON’S (MRS.) PRACTICAL IN- 
na soe _s , recess i, for Every Month 
in the Year. 3s 6d. 


SMITH’S (HORACE and JAMES) 
REJECTED ADDRESSES. 3s 6d. 


SAL- 


Ss Gd, 


GLEANINGS 


3s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH 


AND 


ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


Now ready, 8th Edition, with the References verified 
and Additions to the Etymologies (1,250 pp.), medium 
8yo, 21s 


21s. 


DICTIONARY, 

FOR THE HIGHER FORMS IN SCHOOLS. 
With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, 
and Money. 
3y Wa. Situ, LL.D., 

Editor of the “Classical and Biblical Dictionaries.” 

“Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Dictionary fills for Latin 
literature the place now oceupied by Liddell’s and 
Scott's Lexicon for Greek.” —Sir G, CORNEWALL LEWIS, 
Bart 

“Of Latin and English Lexicons, the best repre- 
sentation of the scholarship of the day is undoubtedly 
that of Dr. Wm. Smith.”"—Dr. DONALDSON, 

“Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Dictionary is the most 
useful that I know.”"—Dr. Gooprorp. 

“Dr. Wm. Smith's Latin Dictionary is a first-rate 
work.”—Dr. BADHAM. 


A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN DICTIONARY. 


Compiled from Original Sources. 
By Ws. Ssiru, LL.D. and Turornitus D, HALL, M.A, 


(964 pp.) Medium Svo, 21s. 

This work has been composed from beginning to end 
precisely as if there had been no work of the kind in 
our language. Every article has been the result of 
original and independent research ; and it represents 
the unremitted and conscientious labour of nearly 
twelve years. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from the 
above Work for the Use of Junior Classes, With 
a Separate Dictionary of Pkorer NAMEs, Tables of 
Roman Moneys, &c. (670 pp) Square 12mo, 7s 6d. 


2 
5 


4, 
Dr. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER ENGLISH- 
mg ae fe ae 





LONDON : 
EDWARD STANFORD, 


6 AND 7 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 





Square l2mo, 7s 6d 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’ 
NEW WORKS. 


GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Free Russia. By W. Hepworth 


Dixon. Authorof “ New America,” ** Her Majesty's 
Tower,” &. Turrp Evirion., 2 vols, 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 30s. 

“Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest 
but to please its readers, and it deserves to do so. Mr. 
Dixon brings before the eves of his countrymen a picture 
of Russia, its scenery, and its people, which is so novel 
and interesting that it can scarcely fail to arrest their 
attention.”"—Saturday Review. 

“ We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated 
his subject in a fresh and original manner. He has 
been able to lay before his readers such a picture of 
Russia and the Kussian people as cvnnot fail to interest 
them.”"—Athenwurn, 

“A book which is at once highly valuable and emi- 
nently readable. It is, in our judgment, superior to any 
work that has proceeded from Mr. Dixon's pen, and we 
cordially recommend it."—Standard. 

“We heartily commend these volumes to all who 
wish either for instruction or information.”"—raminer, 

“Mr. Dixon's ‘Free Russia’ is another valuable 
addition to the books of travel which he has given us. 
It reveals, to our view, the great mysterious people of 
Eastern Europe.”—Te/egraph. 


A Ramble into Brittany. By 


the Rev. Gronge Musarave, M.A. Oxon., Autho 
of “Nooks and Corners in Old France,” &e, 2 
vols. large post Svo, with Illustrations, 24s, 

“Mr. Musgrave writes with animation and zest, and 
we recommend his handsome volumes as a good pre- 
paration for a tour in Brittany, and not a bad substi- 
tute for those who cannot take one.”"—Dai/y News. 

“The work will be extremely popular.”—G/obe. 


. 
Wild Life among the Koords. 
By Major F. MILLINGEN, F.RG.S. 8yo, with 
Illustrations, 15s. 

“This book will be equally weleome to the general 
reader and to the geographer and ethnologist. It con- 
tains a large amount of information about countries 
and races litde known.” —Globe 


A Book about the Clergy. By 


J.C. Jearrreson, B.A. Oxon, Second Edition. 

2 vols. Svo, 3 Js. 
“A book of sterling excellence, in which all laity, as 
well as clergy, will find entertainment and instruction.” 


—Times. 
Eastern Pilgrims: the Travels 


of THREE LADIES. By AGNgs SMITH. 
8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 
vols, post 8vo, with 


A Tour Round England. 
[Just ready. 


Water THORNBURY, 2 
Illustrations, 24s. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
Nora. By Lady Emily Ponsonby, 


Author of “ The Discipline of e,” &e. 3 vols. 


The Heir Expectant. By the 


Author of “ Raymond's Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 

“In plot, details, coherence, completeness, and in 
the unflagging interest which carries the reader 
resistlessly to the end, ‘The Heir Expectant’ is 
a triumph of novelistic skill. A much more copious 
analysis than we have attempted would fail to repre- 
sent the impression of rich and varied power which 
the admirable novel before us leaves on the mind.”"— 
Saturdau Review. 

“An excellent story. The author has the power of 
skilfully developing a story. and we follow with un- 
diminished interest the windings of the plot. The 
characters are interesting, and the feminine characters 
especially have the merits of being at once lifelike and 
lovable.” —/’a/l Mall Gazette 
“+The Heir Expectant’ is well written. There is 
plenty of vigour displayed in the book. The plot is 
well conceived and carried out.”—Atheneum, 


My Hero. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Fair Women,” &c. 3 vols, 


A Brave Lady. By the Author 


of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 3 vols. 
“ A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, 
showing a tender sympathy with human nature, and 
permeated by a pure and noble spirit."—L£2aminer, 


Stern Necessity. By the Author 
of “No Church,” “Owen, a Waif,” &. 3 vols 
“+Stern Necessity’ is one of the best novels of its 
kind. The character of Maud is an admirable stady, 
and has the advantage of uuhackneyed freshness 

Saturday Review 
“ This novel excites a keen interest, and has a real 
healthy tone about it.’ —Lcaminer, 


Annals of an Eventful Life. 


By Georce Wesse Dasenr, D.C.L. FOURTH 
EDITION. 3 vols. 
“A racy, well-written, and original novel. The 


interest never flags.” —Quarter/y Review, 


Silvia. By Julia Kavanagh, 
Man 27 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &. 3 vols. [ 
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MR. BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The FIRST LORD MALMESBURY: his Family and 


e 
Friends. A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820. Including details from the Battle-fleld of Culloden to that 
of Waterloo; the Social History both of France and England during the eventful period of the Great War, 
and the Occupation of Paris by the Allies, and the Secret Political History and Social Life of this Country 
from the commencement of the present Century. Edited by the Right Hon. the Earl of MALMESBURY, 
G.C.B. In 2 vols, Svo, 30s. 

“These letters commence in 1745 and end in 1820, a; cathedral towns were a century ago, and how much 
eourse of 75 years. We find in these confidential} less of cliques and class categories then existed among 
exchanges of ideas the hopes and fears, the expecta-| the nobility and their neighbours than in the present 
tions, disappointments, and impressions of our ances- day. The first Lord Malmesbury, being much older 
‘tors in the very words which described them. And| than either Mr. Canning or Lord Palmerston, knew 
how eventful those years were! They saw the High-| them well from their earliest years, and used his 
land Rebellion, the American War. the despotic Courts | influence (which was considerable) with the statesmen 
‘of the Bourbons, of Catherine and Frederick, the great | of the time to bring forward those talents which have 
French Revolution, and its subsequent phase of a| made their names so memorable in English history. 
‘bloody Republic, an aggressive Empire, an ephemeral | Being the guardian of the latter, it will be seen how he 
Restoration, and again of a short empire and a second | appreciated the character of his ward (Lord Palmer- 
Restoration. The description of the fétes and social} ston), and how he urged him into the arena of politics 
intercourse in the venerable city of Sarum during the | when he first took office in 1809."—£xtract from the 
Parliamentary recess show how much more lively our! Preface. 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the Right Hon. WILLIAM 


WICKHAM to the BRITISH GOVERNMENT, from 1794. Including Original Letters of the Archduke 
Charles, Louis the Eighteenth, Charles the Tenth, Due d’Enghien. George Canning, Duke of Portland, Lord 
Whitworth, and Field-Marshal Suwarrow ; an interesting Correspondence with Lord Grenville, &c. Edited 
by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, with Portraits of the Right Hon. William 
Wickham and Field-Marshal Suwarrow, from origiual Pictures. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME DE MIRAMION. A _ Picture 
of French Social Tife at the close of the 17th Century. From the French by the Baroness de 
Montaignac, and edited by the Right Hon. Lady HERBERT. Crown 8yo. 

From the Earliest 


EVENINGS with the SACRED POETS. 


Period. By FREDERICK SAUNDERS, Author of “Salad for the Social” and “Salad for the Solitary.” 


In crown 8yo, 

ANNIE JENNINGS. A Novel. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

LETTERS from LONDON, from 1856 to 1860. By George 

9 « ‘ ‘ 

MIFFLIN DALIAS, United States’ Minister at the Court of St. James. Edited by his DAUGHTER 
In 2 vols. crown S8y¥o. 

The MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From the French of 
Flammarion. By Mrs. LOCKYER, Translator of “ The Heavens,” by Amédée Guillemin. In crown 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, W., Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NOTICE.—The OLD LOVE and the NEW, the New Novel 
by Sir EDWARD CREASY, M.A., Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World,” is now ready, in 8 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


G $I WN X’S B A B Y: 


HIS BIRTH AND OTHER MISFORTUNES. 
CONTENTS. 


Part I—WHAT GINX DID WITH | Part III.—_WHAT the PARISH DID 
HIM. | WITH HIM. 


— II.-WHAT CHARITY and the | — IV.—WHAT the CLUBS and 
CHURCHES DID WITH | POLITICIANS DID 


HIM. WITH HLM. 
Part V.-WHAT GINX’S BABY DID WITH HIMSELF. 

“ We are utterly puzzled as to the authorship of this; ‘“‘Ginx’s Baby’ is one of the cleverest and most 
book......... We are bound to say that it is about the | original satires we have read for many a day.”"— 
most terrible and powerful political satire since the | Sunday Times. 
time of Swift......... Living as we do on the lower! 


lip of a crater composed of old sins, and recurrent| ‘“ Whoever the anonymous author of this pleasantry 
laziness almost worse than the old sins; living at the ; may be, he is as familiar with the political and social 
edge of a crater which may burst out into the fire and | characteristics of the period as all the writers of Punch 
fury of Jacquerie any day; we should read and think | rolled into one, but sobered by a serious conviction and 
about such a book as this when we get it, which is | an earnest purpose. He tells a story which is pain- 
seldom.”"—HENRY KINGSLEY,in the Ldinburgh Daily | fully true as a picture of life, and richly deserved as a 
Review, {| satire on statesmanship.”"— Vanity Fair. 


STRAUAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill, London, 





On Tuesday, the 24th inst., in 3 vols. post Svo. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


By CHARLES READE. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


THE LETTER OF RECOMMENDATION: a Romance of the Levant. 


3y FRANK P. WORTH. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. | Ready this day. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OAKDALE GRANGE: 
OF THE 
i | A TALE OF SCHOOL LIFE 
E. 
REIGN ~ oF SEOs GE IL | By THOMAS SIMMONS. 
ee ‘ ~e 2 | 100 pages, cloth elegant, price 5s, 

In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 10s 6d. | Illustrated by DAuzien Brorners. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, SULE. SIMMONS. cad 0D. Petters 
Edinburgh and London, } 9 Wigmore street, W. ‘ - 


ee 
SAMPSON LOW & 00.’s NEW BOOKS 


SERMONS by HENRY 
BEECHER, D.D. Selected from Publisheq 
Unpublished Sources, and revised by the 4 
8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. (This dan 


SECOND EDITION of SEvzy 
EVENTFUL YEARS in PARAGUAY: q y; 
tive of Personal Service and Captivity amon, am. 
Paraguayans, By G. F. MASTERMAY, New the 
Cheaper Edition, with additions to the Dect 
Lopez. Map and Illustrations, feap. 5s, (This day 


The PHOTOGRAPHIC apy 
JOURNAL. Part III. 4to, 2s 6d. 
*,* A fresh supply of Parts I. and IL. is Now ready, 


A DAY by the FIRE; and othey 
Papers. By the late Le1gn Hunt. Now first gg. 
lected, Feap, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s 6d, 


SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. By Raj 
WALDO EMERSON. 12mo, cloth, 2s. Forming the 
Eighth Volume of Low's Authorized Cheap Ei. 
tions of American Books. 


HEDGED IN. By Elizabeth Stuay 
Puetrs, Author of “ The Gates Ajar.” Feap 8y9, 
cloth extra (forming the Ninth Volume of Lows 
Authorized Cheap Editions of American Books) 
2s, cloth flexible. : 

“As charming a story as we havo read for som 
time."—Atheneum. 


Popular New Novels at all the Librariey 
HITHERTO. By the Author of “Ths 


Gayworthys.” 3 vols. 

“ Never could Idyll boast a nobler rustic lover thay 
Richard Hathaway, and never has a scene of rastic log 
been described with more simple grace and quiet 
humour than the episode of Annie's disgrace and the 
‘worrying’ of her hideous bonnet. For anything equally 
good one is thrown back upon the recollections of Mag. 
gie in ‘The Mill onthe Floss.’ "—///ustrated London Now, 


KILMENY. By William Black, 
Author of “In Silk Attire.” 3 vols. 

“*Kilmeny’ shows a many-sidedness which is exegs. 
sively rare. It abounds, in the first place, with whatig 
the rarest of all gifts—humour. The characters, too, 
are drawn with an individuality which makes they 
stand out clear and distinct.”— Westminster Review. 


TRUE TO HERSELF. By the Author 
of “Anne Judge, Spinster,” &c, 3 vols. 

“ We have no intention of forestalling the reader's 
experience by entering more fully into the details of 
the story. Those who are interested in the exhibition 
of John Garth's fortitade under misconstruction, and 
eventual happiness, had better consult these interesting 
volumes for themselves.”"—Atheneum. 


LONGLEAT. By Elleray Lake. 8 vols, 

** We never read a story that more abounds in life 
like pictures..,... Elleray Lake has strong convictions, 
a definite moral aim, and such a power of vivid repre. 
sentation as cannot fail by their combined influence 
impress the reader with the force almost of one of the 
old Biblical stories."—Graphic. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 
188 Fleet street. 
A NEW WORK ON THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
8vo, in Three Parts (446 pages), price 33, 


PORESHADOWINGS. By Icyorvs, 

Contents:—Part I—The Saxon and the Celt. 

Part IL—The Present Situation; the Origin of Pro- 

perty, and on Freedom of Contract. Part I1L—The 

Remedy. “A valuable addition to Irish literature,."= 
Irish Times. 

Dublin: W. B. Kenty. London: SmrpKkrn and Co. 





| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’ 
if square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 yolumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptious, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are all 
town members, Readir 
past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian 


[ ONDON LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's Square. 

The TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the Members will be held in th 
Reading-Room on SATURDAY, the 28th of MAY,# 
Three o'clock in the afternoon, 

By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


my BATHS 








»wed to country and ten to 
room open from Ten to hall- 





R. LEE 


RHENISH GERMANY, with Appendix on Sp. 
Fifth Edition (just published). 33 6d. 
BADEN and WURTEMBERG (Baden-Baden, Wilt 
bad, Rippoldsan, Cannstatt, &c.) Is 6d. 

RHENISH PRUSSIA (Aix-la-Chapeile, Neuenabr, 
Kreutznach). Is 6d. 

y NCE, with Appendix on Allevard and Uriag® 
yurth Edition. 6 
SWITZERLAND and SAVOY, with Remarks ® 
Mountain Air. 3s 6d. 
The ENGADINE (St. Moritz, Tarasp, Bormid 
Second Edition. 1s 6:1. 
SPA and its SPRINGS. 1s. p 
GERMANY (Kissingen, Carlsbad, Marienbad, &) 














ssbaden, Schwalbach, Schlangenbad 
Ems, &c.) Fifth Edition. 3: 6d. 
JOUN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 
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NEW WORKS OF THE PRESENT: SEASON. 





” 


jOTHAIR. By the Right Hon. B. Disrarut, M.P. 3 vols. 
post 


Syo, 31s 6d. 
“Nésse omnia heec, salus est adolescentulis."—TERENTIUS. 
¥0 APPEAL: a Novel. By the Author of “Cut Down like 


*" Grass.” 3 vols. post Syo, 31s 6d. 


THREE WEDDINGS. By the Author of * Dorothy,” &c. 


1 vol. feap. 8¥0. [Yearly ready. 


GLADIATORS: a Tale of Rome and Judea. By G. J. 


WayTE MELVILLE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


The SIX SISTERS of the VALLEYS: an Historical Tale. By 


the Rev. W. BRAMLEY-Moonreg, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 2s, 


CHEAPER EDITIONS of ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S TWO 
NOVELS, in the Mopern Nove tist’s LipRARnYy:— 
The WARDEN. Price Is 6d. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. Price 2s. 
h FAIRYLAND: Pictures from the Elf-World. By Ricnarp 
Dove. With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
Thirty-Six Designs priuted in Colours, Folio, 31s 6a. 


By Francis RryNoips 


16mo, 5s. 


GLAPHYRA, and other Poems. 


Author of “ Alice Rushton, and other Poems,” 

VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE; or, Tales of Hindu Devilry. 
Adapted by Ricnarp F, Bunroyx, F.RGS. With Lllustrations by Ernest 
Griset. Crown Svo, 9s. 

VARIETIES of VICE-REGAL LIFE. By Sir Witiiam 
Denison, K.C.B., late Governor-General of the Australian Colonies and 
Governor of Madras. With Two Maps. 2 vols. Svo, 28s. 

WESTWARD by RAIL: the New Route to the East. by 
W. F. Rac. A Reprint, with Additions, from the Daily News, of Letters 


about the Pacific Railway, the Mormons, and California. 1 vol. post Svo. 
(Yearly ready. 


ENGLAND to DELHI: a Narrative of Indian Travel. By 
Joun MATHESON, Glasgow. With $2 Illustrations engraved on wood. 
Imperial Svo, 31s 6d. 

A SPRING TOUR in PORTUGAL. 


SuiTH, M.A., Ch. Ch. Oxon. Post 8vo, 6s 6d. 


The HIGH ALPS WITHOUT GUIDES. By A. G. Girpie- 


stong, M.A. With Frontispiece and Two Maps. Square crown Svo, 7s 6d. 


TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS and BASHAN, 
including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of Kasbek and Elbruz. 
By DoveLAS W. FRESHFIELD. With Maps and Illustrations. Square crown 
Syo, 18s. 


CADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. By Jostan Girnerrt. 


With Map, Facsimile, and 40 Illustrations. Imperial 5vo, 31s 6d. 


CRITICAL and COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY of the 
WORKS of PAINTERS (1250 to 1850): comprising 8,850 Sale-Notes. By F. P. 
Securer. Super royal 8vo, 21s. 


ALBERT DURER, his LIFE and WORKS; including Auto- 
biographical Papers and Complete Catalogues. By WILLIAM B. Scott. With 
Six Etchings and other Illustrations. Svo, 16s. 


LIFE of JOHN GIBSON, R.A., Sculptor. 


EASTLAKE. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


IGNATIUS LOYOLA and _ the 


STEWART Rose. 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait. 


The SEE of ROME in the MIDDLE AGES. By Oswatp 


J. REICHEL, B.C.L. and MLA., Vice-Principal of Cuddesden College. Svo. 
[Nearly ready. 


LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, including all his 
Works. Collected and Edited by J. SreppinG, Trin, Coll. Cantab. 
ol. V. 8vo, 12s. 


By the Rev. A. C. 


Edited by Lady 


EARLY JESUITS. By 


[Yearly ready. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. By Dr. Bence 
JONES, Secretary of the Royal Institution. Second Edition, thoroughly revised, 
with Portrait and Woodeuts, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. By Joun Tynparr, LL.D., 


F.R.S. New and Cheaper Edition, in feap. 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 3s 6d. 


RESEARCHES on DIAMAGNETISM and MAGNE-CRYS- 
TALLIC ACTION; including the Question of Diamagnetic Polarity. By Joun 
TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain. Svyo, with Lilustrations. (Nearly ready. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on METALLURGY, adapted from 
the last German Edition of Professor Kerl’s Metallurgy. By W. Crooxks, 
F.RS., &., and E, Rinri, Ph.D., ME. In 3 vols. 8yo, with 625 Wyodcuts, 
price £4 19s, 


A TREATISE on MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, and its Use 


in the Treatment of Diseases. By JuLIUS ALTHAUS, M.D, Second Edition, 
enlarged; with Plate and Woodcuts. Post Svo, 15s, 


ON FOOD: its Varieties, Chemical Composition, Nutritive 
Gent, Comparative Digestibility, Physiological Functions and Uses, Prepara- 
on, Culinary Treatment, Preservation, Adulteration, &c. By H, LETHEBY 
M.B., M.A., Ph.D., &. Crown 8yo, 68. ; , 


London: 











The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
a 7 the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY Frovups, M.A. 12 vols. 
vo, £8 18s, 


The LETTERS of the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE CORNE- 
WALL LEWIS to VARIOUS FRIENDS. Edited by the Rev. Canon Sir 
GiLBert F, Lewis, Bart. S8vo, 14s. 


HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS of ENGLAND, from a 
New Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles. By Tuomas Cons, Barrister. 
Svo, lbs. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of EDWARD the THIRD. 


By WILLIAM LONGMAN, Wtth Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8yo, 28s. 


CHESS OPENINGS. By F. W. Loneman, Balliol College, 
Oxford. Feap., 8vo, 2s 6d. 

The CROMWELLIAN SETTLEMENT of IRELAND. By 
Joun P. PRENDERGAST, Barrister-at-Law. New Edition, enlarged, with Addi- 
tional Illustrations. Svo, 18s. 

The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the HISTORY of IRELAND. 
By M. F. Cusack. Crown 8yo, 6s, [Nearly ready. 

LAND SYSTEMS and INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY of IRE- 
LAND, ENGLAND, and CONTINENTAL COUNTRIES. By T. E. Ciirre 
Lesiiz, LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. Svo, 12s. 

A HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the NEUTRALITY of GREAT 
BRITAIN DURING the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By MouNTAGUK BERNARD, 


M.A., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, Oxford. Royal 
Svo, 16s. 


CONYBEARE and ITOWSON’S LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. 
PAUL, Student's Edition, complete in One Volume, with 46 Llustrations. 
Crown Syo, Ys. 

The MYTHOLOGY of the ARYAN NATIONS. 


GEORGE W. COX, MLA., Late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, 





By the Rev. 


2 vols Svo, 28s. 


LATIN and TEUTONIC CIIRISTENDOM: an Historical 
Sketch. By the same Author Feap. Svo, 4s 6d, 


By Purr 


JOIIN ; or, the Apocalypse of the New Testament. 
[Nearly ready. 


8S. Desprez, B.D., Vicar of Alvediston. Post Svo. 


CONSIDERATIONS on the REVISION of the ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT, By C.J. Et.icors, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


GOD in HISTORY; or, the Progress of Man’s Faith in the 
Moral Order of the World. By Baron BuNSEN, D.Ph., D.C.L., D.D. Translated 
from the German by SUSANNA WINKWORTH, Vol. III. 8vo, 12s. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to 
Charlemagne, By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, 28s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT 
of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By the same Author. 2 vols. crown 5vo, 
price 16s, 


THOUGHTS for the AGE. 


“ Passing Thoughts on Religion,” &c. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 


HISTORY of the KARAITE JEWS: Exhibiting the Progress 
of Rabbinical Traditions from the Closing of the Canon of the Old Testament to 
the Promulgation of the Talmud. By W. H. Ruue, D.D, Post Svo, 7s 6d. 


By the Author of ‘* Amy Herbert,” 
[Nearly ready. 


The ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and the PRIMITIVE CON- 
DITION of MAN; Meutal and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir Joun 
Lubbock, Bart., MP., FBS. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


TRANSACTIONS of the INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
of PREHISTORIC ARCHEOLOGY, With 53 Plates. 8vo, 21s. 


OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS: the Plurality of Worlds 
Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By BicwARp A. 
Procror, BA, F.RAS. With 13 Mlustrations ix Coloured), Crown 5Syo, 
price 10s 6d, 

FAMILIES of SPEECII: Four Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By the Rey. F. W. Farrar, M.A, E.B.S. Post 
Svo, 5s 6d. 

The STOICS, EPICUREANS, and SCEPTICS. Translated 
from the German of Dr, E, ZELLER by OsWAup J. Reicuet, 3.C.L. and M.A. 
Crown 8yo, Is, 


SOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. By the same 
Author and Translator. Crown 8yo, 8s 6d. 

SPEECHES from THUCYDIDES. Translated into English 
for the use of Students, with Notes and a2 Introduction, by Henry Musasave 
WILKINS, M.A, 8yvo, 108 6d. 


NOTES on THUCYDIDES. 


Suerranp, M.A., and L, Evans, M.A 


Vaoks I., I., and II. By J. G,. 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. Newly 

trauslated into English. 74y R. WtLLiaMs, B.A. 8vo, 12s. 
TACITUS’S ANNAJS. Books I. and II. Translated into 
WO, 


English ; with Notes ay @ Marginal Analysis. By A. 1. Thees_y, M.A. 
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It is quite evident that unless purchasers know or are in a position to compare the prices of goods, discounts smal] or 


large offered may be a complete delusion. That they have been so in the Furnishing Ironmongery and Electro-Plate trades js 


NET 


DELUSIVE. 


well known by all conversant with those trades. 


It is easy to conceive (what has really happened) that a house may drive a thriving trade, if it can obtain a large number 
of customers by offering tempting discounts from prices which are arranged and altered at will, and which purchasers haye mo 


means of testing. 


In the Catalogue of the Civil Service Co- -operativo Society, 2 
announced, some of which are so described, and in some instances illustrated, that comparisons can be m ade. 
that Cat alogue will show that purchasers do better at William S. Burton's establishment, where the low prices do not admit of discount. 





shows that LARGE DISCOUNTS, 


noise is made at the present time, 





i 


PRICES versus DISCOUNTS, 


4 Aftention is particularly directed to the following, as it 
about which so much 


may be very 


28 Haymarket, published in December, 1869, certain prices and discounts arg 
The following examples taken from 


Many of 


the prices here quoted may be seen in William S. Burton’s Catalogues for years past, and are therefore evidently not made for the occasion. 


WROUGHT-IRON STOC K-POT S—Pave 69. 


> Gallons _ a... saniscuseewan 0 18 
SE «ss .awebiiissasenciacn 1 4 


3 ieuete wussnsnesvaesavereves 0 9 
ae eee 0 10 
5 e  «-- ang paesmananawens 0 12 
6 i dbenedniiedsiyerrne 013 
7 ip “Hane veeanaerannde 0 15 
8 da Rekeoeanoenencnine 017 
10 1 0 


Peete eeeeseneeeree 


eee eee eee eeeeee 


seer eeeeseeseeeee 


Peet ee een ereeeeere 


Cee eee eeneeeeeeeee 


See eeeeeeeeereneee 


SICILIAN MARBLE ——a 


10 in. diam., outside measure, 0 14 


11 in. “ “ 017 
12 in. os BP 1 2 
14 in. re - 1 10 


WEIGHING-MACHINES AND WEIGHTS—P ge 69. 


15 per cent. off is 0 15 


eee eeececsereeees 


eee eeeeeeeseresese 


15 per cent. off is 015 
0 


15 per cent. off is 0 
0 


” 


PRICES 
FROM CIVIL SERVICE 
WITH DISCOUNTS DEDUCTED. 


1 


0 10 
0 11 
0 12 


. off is 0 12 


0 14 104 
018 8} 


1 5 


IMPROVED DITTO, were “he tata AS WOODCUT. 


To weigh up to 14 lbs. ...... 0 18 
To weigh up to 14 Ibs. ,.,.... 
+ up to 28 lbs. ...... ; 


WOODEN MEAT- eames 2 ‘ys 9 IN.—Page 70. 


15 per cent. offis 215 3 net 


” 


15 per cent. off is 0 17 10 
s 3a 


“CAPTAIN WARREN’S PATENT COOKING-POTS—Page 83. 


Length. Width, Height. 


No. 0. ll in. Yin. 9 in. O 16 
1, 12 in. 9in. 138 in. 1 3 
2. 14 in. 12 in. 14 in. 1 7 
3. 16 in. 13 in. 17 in. 1 12 


PILLAR SHOWER-BATHS—Paeve 90. 


TRULES: — Seecesdonesseucrsssce 3.15 
Te 8 saeeinneunvavaséeviny 410 
ee: ~ aeidanedlonsdiondiade 5 10 
a. <atpaesiveuavsaicis 6 0 


VICTORIA-SHAPE PILLAR SHOWER-BATH. 
515 0 


6 15 
HIP BATHS—Payve 90. 
A Se eer eRe ee oe 1 2 
Mer dpSinddutbeatacrneces 1 5 
Te haaseanidcewanedieeas i 7 
WR: -Wadeiidles upeneewecans 115 
ree SHAPE DITTO. 
x ‘ Wessdnimarncacsemsios 1 4 
; sepeckinicaeiawaseees . ¥ 
i «(Wap aubundsecadsaes 1 10 
Wi acduiedyouscuanced 2 32 


bee eeereereerenees 
Fee eee eee eeeeeeree 


Cette teen eeeeeeeee 


CAMBRIDGE DITTO, WITH SEAT, &c., &c. 


tee eeeeeereeeee 


” 


” 


10 per cent. off is 0 14 10} net 


1 0 
1 4 


di is 


15 per cent. off is 3 3 
” 3 16 


413 


5 2 


15 per cent. off is 4 17 


15 per cent. off is 5 14 


15 per cent. off is 0 18 
Fe a a 
1 2114 


. 2 


15 per cent. offis 1 0 
a i 1 211} 


1 5b 
1 15 


8 1 net 


0 14 105 
* 017 0 


rr) 





W. S. BURTON'S 
PRICES. 


See 
W. S. Burton's 
Catalogues 
from 


September, 1868, 


page 198. 


See W. S. Burton's 
Catalogues from 
September, 1868, page 

200. 


See 
WwW. S. Burton's 
Catalogues 


from 1860, page 
56. 


See 
W. S. Burton's 
Catalogues 
from 1860, page 
61. 


* In these articles it is to be noticed that only 10 per cent. discount is offered, while in all the others the discount is 15 per cent. 


A comparison of the prices shows that at WILLIAM S. BURTON’ 


31 per cent. 








L jgsremesens S. BURTON, Furnishing Ir onmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT ALOGUE 
containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with lists of prices and plans of the 20 large Show Rooms, post free 
39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2,8 3, and 4 ewonme street ; 
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f, 5, and G Perry’s place, and 1 Newman yard, London. 





S purchasers benefit to the extent of from 2} 








Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 21, 1870. 


LONDON: Printed by joun CAMPBELL, of No.1 W amine Street, in tae Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
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